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EmiLe Miriaux: Les Poémes d’Homere et I’ Histoire 
Grecque, II. Iliade, ? Odyssée, et les rivalités 
coloniales (Albin Michel, 1949) 
Summarized and discussed by SiR JOHN MYRES, F.B.A. 


N the first volume of this provocative book it was argued that, like 

the French chansons de geste, the Homeric poems were composed in 
a society with keen political and material interests, which are reflected 
at many points in the story, and may be identified with those of Ionian 
and Aeolian cities of Asia Minor, in the centuries from the eighth to 
the sixth. Further, that the parts of the poems which contain the 
simplest and probably the earliest sections of the narratives may be 
isolated, and present a consistent picture of this world in the early 
middle of the eighth century, when the Troad— including the site of 
the later Novum Ilium at Hissarlik—was occupied by the Thracian bar- 
barians of the ‘Seventh City’; when Greek settlers were only in pre- 
carious occupation of the shores of the Hellespont, and their minstrels 
were preoccupied with the wars of occupation; while those of Chios 
were fascinated by the lands of the far west, newly opened by the sailors 
of Chalcis and Corinth. The poems of this earlier period—of the ‘first 
Homer’—form about a quarter of our two epics. 

If this presentation of the matter be accepted, it is clearly the next 
question, under what political and social circumstances were the rest 
of the poems composed, and eventually combined with the original 
Wrath of Achilles and Return of Odysseus? 

I. The literary parallel of the French chansons de geste, which served 
so well in the first stage of the inquiry, must be used with caution in 
the second, because whereas the French bards continually recomposed 
their lays in a rapidly changing idiom and state of society, the Homeric 
dialect, metre, and customs were already established, and underwent 
very little change. The later poets, therefore, did not recompose, but 
supplemented the traditional lays by fresh lays on new subjects from 
the same repertory; and eventually a great poet and composer—the 
‘second Homer’ about a century after the ‘first’—incorporated his own 
versions of some. of these later compositions in enlarged and highly 


dramatized editions of his predecessor’s poems, which were already 
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traditional. But M. Miriaux contends that this does not affect the 
dependence of the compositions of each generation on its specific back- 
ground. 

II. In the Hellespont and the Troad, earlier enterprises had been 
alined in a general rivalry between Mytilene leading the Aeolians of 
Lesbos, and the Ionians of Miletus backed by the new Mermnad 
dynasty of Lydia. The tragic history of Gyges, variously transmitted 
by Herodotus, Xanthus, and others, suggests to M. Miriaux—and as 
he thinks suggested to contemporary poets—the oft-told tale of Aegis- 
thus, Clytaemnestra, and Agamemnon, the contrasted counterpart to 
the loyal Penelope and Odysseus’ discomfiture of her suitors. It was 
with Gyges’ help that Miletus founded Abydos; with that of Miletus 
later, Athens occupied Sigeum. The Lesbians attacked and occupied 
Troy—the native (or rather Thracian) town at Hissarlik; and the pre- 
tensions of another Troad dynasty, the heirs of Aeneas, protected by 
Aphrodite, were challenged by the new occupants of the city of Priam, 
with its cult of Athene. Arctinus of Miletus and Lesches of Mytilene 
are the literary spokesmen in this diplomatic quarrel, in which the 
mature [liad becomes involved also eventually, with the glorification of 
Athene, Priam, Hector, and Antenor, to the disparagement of Aphrodite 
and Aeneas. 

Lesches made Odysseus a principal hero of the Little Iliad and con- 
nected him with Mytilene. Nestor’s family and Teiresias had links with 
Colophon, a chief centre of resistance to Gyges. 

III. Similar feuds are traced in the Odyssey. M. Miriaux, like Strabo 
(viii. 3. 7), finds the Pylos of Nestor in Elis; and Ithaca ‘inshore’ from 
the mainland, y8auéAn. This agrees with the voyage of Telemachus; 
but he does not explain that other epithet, tavuttept&tn, which should 
mean ‘farthest out’. He compromises between the traditional Ithaca 
(Thiaki) and Doerpfeld’s Leucas. There was a ritual precipitation from 
the cliffs of Leucas, to which Odysseus may refer (Od. xiv. 393-405); 
but are there no cliffs in Thiaki? For Nestor’s Pylos, at the mouth of 
the Gastouni stream, the coast has to be altered alluvially, again with 
Strabo’s help, and in spite of his objections. This is a substantial gain. 

IV. The new Pylos, and Leucas, now appear as outposts of the 
western policy of the Cypselid tyrants of Corinth, leagued with Chalcis 
against Miletus and Sybaris. From this Pylos, too, Sparta is more easily 
accessible ; the Sparta of the seventh century, with its ‘Cyrenaic’ pottery 
travelling as far as Tarentum, and Terpander in 676 B.c. among other 
welcome visitors. On the other hand, Poseidon’s curse on Phaeacia 
reflects Corinth’s grudge against Corcyra. From these and other hints 
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M. Miriaux finds the home of the enlarged Odyssey in Corinth or a 
Saronic centre. And the foundation of Siris brings Colophon into the 
western mélée. 

V. This highly composite and politically inspired Odyssey has a 
difficult time-table ; but the chief difficulty is removed if the reconstruc- 
tions of Wilamowitz and Bethe are dissolved and the Telemachy (ii-iv, 
xv-xvii) is restored to its proper chronological place, with i. 102—-iv (end) 
set between v. 385 and 386. The dislocation is attributed to Peisistratus— 
or more precisely to Onesicritus—to celebrate the Neleids, and Telema- 
chus; and the reason for this is the rivalry of the Athenian Neleids with 
the Alcmaeonids and their marriage-relatives the Orthagorad tyrants of 
Sicyon. Cleisthenes of Sicyon had good reason for banning Homeric 
poems, for the further offence that, as Herodotus says (v. 65), they were 
‘all about Argos’ (v. below, § VIII). 

VI. The return of Odysseus, and the constitutional position of Tele- 
machus, introduce the archaic custom of transferable kingship (Od. i. 
384-90), for Odysseus did not become king after his vengeance, but 
went away again, as Teiresias had foretold, and was eventually killed 
by Telegonus. In the same context the behaviour of the suitors is a 
glimpse of saturnalia at the change of master. Odysseus in rags is the 
‘carnival king’. M. Miriaux quotes the return of Oedipus and other 
ritual myths. The departure and return of Telemachus, too, are sym- 
bolic, and integral parts of the story. 

VII. In the enlarged Iliad, the presentation of political society has 
changed; for example in Book II, where chieftaincy is on trial, and 
both Thersites and Odysseus are types in a satire on democracy which 
cannot be earlier than the seventh century. But the remedy is not the 
old monarchy, but the new tyrannies. And in accord with this per- 
spective the new hoplite armament, and close-order fighting, appear in 
the later passages: the new warriors are the new citizens. The new 
leader, as described by Antenor (JI. iii. 210-23), is indeed ‘Orthagoras’. 
His counterpart is Thersites, fit leader of the Oneatae and Choiriatae 
of Sicyon; between whom and Tyrtaeus an original comparison is sug- 
gested. Other satires and caricatures are the old Trojans on the Wall 
(ili. 146-50) and especially Ucalegon, sans souci. 

VIII. By contrast, Diomedes looms up as a new-model leader (iv. 
401-2) with the new prowess of horsemanship, and horses captured 
from Aeneas. This novelty is compared with the chariot victory of 
Myron of Sicyon in 648 B.c. ; and Sicyon has a famous breeder of horses, 
Echepolus. Diomedes in our Iliad has nothing to do with Sicyon; 
but M. Miriaux has an ingenious argument, that in the Peisistratid 
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glorification of Argos Diomedes was transferred thither, and thus appears 
in the Catalogue (§ XII). Similarly in the Catalogue (ii. 572) Adrastus 
(whom Cleisthenes had expelled politically; Hdt. v. 67) is restored, as 
Delphi had ordained; and Adrastus is doubly related to Diomedes. 

IX. In the old Wrath-poem the central figure was Patroclus; in the 
Iliad, Troy and Hector are central, with other Trojans prominent. 
Though the ritual running round the walls is introduced, the poet of 
this Iliad knew Novum Ilium, already in Aeolian hands, with Athena- 
cult and a second Ajax (Oileus) who does not appear in the Wrath. 
There is polemic (as above) against the Aeneadae and in favour of the 
house of Priam, whose heritage was occupied by New Ilium. Incidents 
in the war of conquest were the doings of Paris and Pandarus, the 
servitude of Poseidon and Apollo in JI. xxiii, and the ritual of Ilian 
Athena in JI. vi: on the other hand, Ares and Aphrodite are disparaged, 
the one a Thracian god, the other at home in the Troad highland; so 
that Ida in the ‘Deception of Zeus’ is in her territory. The allies of 
Priam are local, Lycians for example in the upper Scamander valley; 
the wider confederacy of the Catalogue is later enhancement. It is 
against this political background that we must assess the search of 
Demetrius of Scepsis for another site of Priam’s Troy: Novum Ilium 
was in the wrong hands. 

The ‘public’ of the enlarged Jiad included therefore (a) the Hellenic 
settlers in the Troad; (5) the more diverse settlers in Aeolis and Ionia, 
non-Milesian and anti-Lydian; (c) the tyrant-courts of central Greece 
with their own local feuds and horse-race festivals. The latter per- 
mitted much longer and more complex recitals, whose audiences were 
interested alike in old Troy, in the contemporary feuds of the road 
and its new colonists, and in the local politics of the tyrants and their 
enemies, in Sicyon, Corinth, or Argos. Here was the opportunity for 
a fresh phase of poetic invention, the long epic interweaving the three 
main motives, and others too, in the development of .an overriding 
theme. The diversity and superficial irrelevance of the mature Iliad is 
in its very essence, for each ‘lay’ had now its own structure as well as 
its place in a cycle, like the chapters in a book. In this view M. Miriaux 
follows Paul Mazon (Introduction a I’ Iliade), but also goes beyond him. 
In Phaeacia, for example, Demodocus can take up the ‘Tale of Troy’ 
at a particular episode, within an inclusive composition which has its 
own unity. Our Odyssey is similarly constructed. 

X. Of the enlarged J/iad the plot or main theme has come to be the 
Counsel of Zeus, with balance of episodes, and static or kinetic rhythms 
—a new and very significant observation, though the present writer 
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came near to it in his discussion of the Last Book (7.H.S. lii, 1932). 
The story of the ‘first day’ (Books I—-X) introduces the characters and 
displays the prowess of Diomedes and other heroes. The centre-piece 
(Books XI—XVII) turns on the Deception of Zeus, which sets the final 
tragedy in train. The third and counterpart section (Books XVIII- 
XXIV) restores Achilles to fateful activity and gives effect to the Divine 
Will. 

XI. In our enlarged Jad, however, there are anomalies, and especially 
accretions. This seems to be common ground among commentators. 
But how and when were they incorporated? In the Embassy the 
characters of the heroes have changed. Phoenix is in a different mode 
altogether. In his story M. Miriaux sees that of Periander and Lyco- 
phron in Herodotus (iii. 50-53), which would assign a date about 600 
B.c., and a Corinthian source. For the poet of the Embassy he looks to 
the Mytilene of Pittacus with its “Trojan War’ with Alyattes, in which 
Periander arbitrated (Strabo xiii. 1-39). This poet is copious in military 
advice, under the new conditions, and in conciliatory policy like that 
of Periander. Could he be Arion of Mytilene who was also at home in 
Corinth (Hdt. i. 23)? 

To justify the Achaean panic in Book IX, Achaean disaster had to 
be devised in Book VIII, a late composition with Hesiodic echoes 
(viii. 16 = Hes. Theog. 720). Here Hector drives a quadriga, unique in 
epic. And there is a new acceptance of the Will of Zeus, as in the 
Embassy. There is a late sequel also to that episode, in Book XIX, which 
is inseparable from Book X. The Wall, which is also inseparable from 
Book X, already exists in Book VII, where it is related to the Burial 
Tumulus. The significance of the Wall, once more, is in reference to 
the contemporary Wall of Sigeum built from the spoil of Novum Ilium. 

XII. The Lay of Dolon (Book XII)—so the Scholia say—was added 
by Peisistratus; and (whatever its source) it was written for its present 
place. Its Thracian features have been already related by Wilamowitz 
(Iliad u. Homer, 62-199) to Peisistratid interests. But the story is recog- 
nized by M. Miriaux as an initiation-rite connected with the Spartan 
Krypteia; and this gives significance to numerous military references 
and instructions. With the distribution of arms (xiv. 370-401, esp. 382) 
he compares Peisistratus’ rearming of the Athenians; in xvii. 262-425 
he detects a sea-fight; and he finds meaning in the five lochoi of xii. 


50-197. 


The Catalogue of Ships may be specially composed, or may have been 
borrowed from the array at Aulis in the Cypria. It is significant that 
only seven Catalogue-chiefs do not appear elsewhere in our Iliad. The 
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formula of each item is Hesiodic—or has Hesiod used the Catalogue 
formula? It resembles also that of the lists in the Nekyia. The geo- 
graphy M. Miriaux attributes to a sixth-century Periodos: but are not 
the earlier geographers acquainted with an Jliad? His recognition of 
Peisistratid interests in Boeotia, Argos, and Thessaly, and in the omission 
of Megara, leads him to link it historically with the war of Sigeum in 
Hdt. v. 94, and the phrase travoyauoi. 

XIII. This ‘second Homer’, besides a new poetic outlook, has a new 
humanity, humour, and deep religious feeling. To him are to be attri- 
buted the references to cremation, and a respect for Hephaestus as fire 
god, and also asa plebeian patron. With all this goes the impression of 
a new dignity of craftsmanship. Here M. Miriaux brings together many 
scattered indications in a most interesting way: his major analysis of 
the poems continues to justify itself. 

XIV. If Homer was ‘in politics’, what about the other poets? Both 
Ihad and Odyssey are in close relation to the rest of the Cycle. There 
are even overlaps, inevitable if each poem was to be an independent 
work of art. There were political controversies outside the two major 
epics: Milesian and Lesbian versions of the Fall of Troy; two versions 
of the burial of Achilles, at Sigeum or at Leuke. The Cypria are on 
the whole pro-Aeolian. But in the Returns, as in the Odyssey, Athena 
begins to play a larger part; and there are still poems based on ritual, 
such as the rite de passage of Protesilaus, the attribution of the arms of 
Achilles, the theft of the Palladium, and the Trojan Horse. The story 
of Helen combines with Spartan and Attic legends a local cult in 
Tenedos, and a Trojan hero who had originally nothing to do with 
Menelaus. Thus the long ‘Tale of Troy’ grew up round the New Ilium 
and drew together places as distant as Sparta and Ithaca; comparative 
mythology enforcing conclusions from literary analysis and political 
history, without preconceived interrelation or plot, but with common 
relevance to the ‘problem of the Straits’. 

XV. The Iliad and Odyssey are thus not primary or model poems: 
they borrow, as well as lend, both incidents and technique. The Odyssey 
does not know the Returns; but the Cypria follows from the Wrath and 
the first Odyssey. M. Miriaux plots this epic perspective in detail. But 
the burial of Achilles in Od. xxiv is deliberate refutation of Arctinus. 
The ‘second Homer’, that is, was not a great innovator, but he was 
a great poet. 

XVI. Finally, the ‘second Homer’ shares with Hesiod a treasury of 
legends, some of which are historical, but not early history. The old 
local feud about Troy was ended by Athena, but the poems became 
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a national heritage; became themselves worthy of this. ‘Homer’ takes 
his place in a Greek literature which includes Archilochus, the con- 
temporary of Gyges, Simonides who knows the ‘man of Chios’, Aleman 
who can say Avotrapis, and Mimnermus who echoes Iliad v. There is 
a lapse of popularity, a reaction from Homer’s dieux trop humaines, 
partial, unjust, to the Hesiodic tone of JI. viii, ix in religion and society. 
Hesiod’s complaint of falsification (Theog. 44) is the counterpart ; the poet 
holds the laurel, not the rhapsode’s staff. He is the servant of the Muses, 
in an ordered hierarchy, not the tumultuary Olympus of J/. i and xxiv. 

The historical scene has changed too. The great days of Lesbos are 
over, after grievous stasis; the Miletus of Arctinus and Thrasybulus 
looks out on Periander’s Corinth; Sicyon has ejected ‘Homer’; under 
Athena’s patronage Homer is withdrawn from propaganda to canonized 
authority: he has ceased to be Achaean or Aeolian, and has become 
Panhellenic. 


This is an ambitious thesis, and will provoke controversy. But it is 
a sound assumption that any great poem owes something to its back- 
ground; Shakespeare is Elizabethan; Milton has his Cavalier and 
Puritan angels, fallen or blest, his diabolical gunpowder, and Raphael’s 
cosmology; Tennyson his frock-coated knights. It is a new and in- 
genious method of analysis and reconstruction ; it combines literary and 
historical with mythological criticism, and demands the same minute 
and comprehensive examination of the poems as its predecessors. 
Though it originates as an application of criteria so successfully used 
by M. Miriaux on the French chansons de geste, it has to take account 
of quite different conditions in Greek epic, and stands or falls on its 
own merits here. While it offers a wide prospect of further interpreta- 
tion, it depends on much intimate and accurate study, by many workers. 
The present writer spent many years in quite different and often incom- 
patible inquiries: but it is as a student and lover of Homer, no less than 
as an historian, chat he commends this new point of view. 


Epilogue 

It has always been clear that our epics consist of episodes selected 
from a mass of traditions and folk-memories, some of them historical, 
others symbolic of rituals, customs, and beliefs. How they were so 
selected, and when, and why, are the questions to which M. Miriaux 
has offered a new kind of answer: namely, that their selection was some- 
times suggested by contemporary political events, as well as by rituals 
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and beliefs which for some historical reason had attracted attention 
under particular circumstances, such as the rise to power of a family 
under particular divine patronage. But his answer only deals with 
events, and epic changes consequent on events, within the last two 
centuries preceding the Peisistratid canonization of the poems. Before 
the generation of the great Western and Pontic voyages—which was 
also that in which sea-communication with Cyprus was resumed, and 
the rediscovery of the Cypria made possible—he can offer only the very 
tempting hypothesis of a guild of temple priests with a ritual of com- 
memorative chants, about a deity or deities, and perhaps also about 
heroic votaries—Heracles, Achilles, Odysseus. His suggestion is that, 
inspired by fresh experiences and a wider audience, someone within 
this guild of ‘Homeridae’ broke loose from custom and ritual, and com- 
posed narrative poems alluding—however symbolically—to contem- 
porary events, while still employing local legends and ritual topics or 
themes. This poet, like his colleagues, must have decked his characters 
in either familiar or traditional gear, dwellings, and other’ material 
accessories, just as he staged them either on familiar or on traditional 
scenes—gods on their hill-tops, kings in their palaces, warriors defend- 
ing their city walls and gates. These accessories, then, were either those 
of his own generation—and if so, we may, with good luck, identify 
them archaeologically, and a fortiori those of the later poets of the Cycle 
and the mature Jliad and Odyssey; or they were already traditional in 
the vocabulary and diction of the guild. 

Now, in the latter alternative, if the ritual had become conventional, 
such vocabulary and diction may have been very archaic, going back 
indeed to whatever crisis of colonization had established the cult and 
its guild—in an Ionian or Aeolian settlement, to the twelfth or eleventh 
century, on the morrow of the Migrations. The more complete the 
isolation from the old country, and the closer the ties of common descent 
and culture, the greater the probability of close observance of tradition 
and ritual as well as of speech and metre. 

M. Miriaux indeed stresses this last point in his contrast between the 
circumstances of Greek epic and those of the chansons de geste. Homeric 
speech and metre, he says, were essentially pre-Homeric, just as they 
remained very little modified during the two centuries of epic develop- 
ment, in an idiom which combined Aeolic with Ionic idioms sufficiently 
to be intelligible over a wide region of settlement, both in Anatolia and 
in central Greece. 

Similarly he finds no difficulty in accepting as elements in the pre- 
Homeric repertory the family legends of Atreids, Neleids, and other 
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families like that of the Locrian Ajax, involving a general geographic 
perspective of Old Greece. The materials for a pre-Homeric Catalogue, 
for instance, must have existed in tradition, and for lists of heroes and 
heroines like those of the Nekyia. As the poet himself observes, it is 
the latest chant which is popular; but this ‘latest’ presumes an earlier; 
and Nilsson has shown how traditions clung to ancient rites. 

The new literary and historical reconstruction of our Iliad and 
Odyssey, then, does not bar the way to inquiry into the mode of trans- 
mission of folk-memory before the time of the ‘first Homer’ not long 
after the traditional date; and before that date there is no historical 
glimpse of any crisis of conquest or migration later than the troubled 
age of the Land-raids and Sea-raids, for which we have contemporary 
evidence from Egypt and the Hittite archives. This is not the place to 
make that inquiry; only to note how the work of M. Miriaux is related 
to it. 


THE COUNTRY VILLA 


Tue following extract is from the De Re Rustica (Bk. 1. vi. 1-5) of L. Junius 
Moderatus Columella, who wrote in the first century of the Christian era. 
Little is known of his life, though he was certainly born in Spain, like so 
many distinguished Latin authors of that period. 


Modus autem membrorumque numerus aptetur universo consaepto et 
dividatur in tres partes, urbanam, rusticam, fructuariam. Urbana rursus in 
hibernacula et aestiva sic digeratur ut spectent hiemalis temporis cubicula 
brumalem orientem, cenationes aequinoctialem occidentem. Rursus aestiva 
cubicula spectent meridiem aequinoctialem, sed cenationes eiusdem tem- 
poris prospectent hibernum orientem. Balnearia occidenti aestivo adver- 
tantur, ut sint post meridiem et usque in vesperum inlustria. Ambulationes 
meridiano aequinoctiali subiectae sint, ut et hieme plurimum solis et aestate 
minimum recipiant. At in rustica parte magna et alta culina ponatur, ut et 
contignatio careat incendii periculo et in ea commode familiares omni tempore 
anni morari queant. Optime solutis servis cellae meridiem aequinoctialem 
spectantes fient; vinctis quam saluberrimum subterraneum ergastulum pluri- 
mis, sitque id angustis inlustratum fenestris atque a terra sic editis, ne manu 
contingi possint. Pecudibus stabula, quae neque frigore neque calore infe- 
stentur; domitis armentis duplicia bubilia sint hiberna atque aestiva; ceteris 
autem pecoribus, quae intra villam esse convenit, ex parte tecta loca, ex parte 
sub divo parietibus altis circumsaepta, ut illic per hiemem, hic per aestatem 
sine violentia ferarum conquiescant. Sed ampla stabula sic ordinentur, ne 
quis umor influere possit et ut quisque ibi conceptus fuerit quam celerrime 
dilabatur, ut nec fundamenta parietum corrumpantur nec ungulae pecudum. 
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AIM AND MOTIVEIN ROMAN WRITERS 
PART I 


By F. J. LELIEVRE | 
I 


HAT is it that prompts an author to write? Or, supposing some 
initial stimulus towards writing in general exists, what governs 
an author’s choice of theme and his treatment of it? What does he try 
to do through his writing, and what does he find writing offers him? 
No doubt the final answers to these questions belong to psychology and 
metaphysics rather than literature, but at any rate various approaches 
can be made with firm and familiar ground still underfoot. One may 
say, for example, with Dr. Johnson that ‘no man but a blockhead ever 
wrote except for money’ and there is no need to look far into the literary 
history of Rome to find men writing to earn their living or improve their 
circumstances in life. Livius Andronicus was a slave and taught and 
wrote his way to freedom ; Plautus worked in a mill until he had bettered 
himself by his plays. The same is likely to have been true of Caecilius, 
another slave, and Terence, if manumitted early in life for personal 
reasons, would not have been enabled without his writing to maintain 
his closeness to wealthy and influential men—so much so that the Bacon- 
Shakespeare controversy has an earlier counterpart through his associa- 
tion with Scipio Africanus and Laelius. Ennius is another such, an 
obscure southern Italian whose qualities were recognized by M. Porcius 
Cato and got him an entry to Rome. True, Ennius did trace his descent 
from Messapus, the eponymous Boeotian king of Messapia, but as with 
Callimachus and Battus one does not know how serious the claim was: 
in hard cash at any rate it seems to have been worth little, for he lived 
in Rome simply enough writing and teaching until further patronage 
came. In something of the same way the Achaean chieftains’ halls of 
an earlier age had their mendicant bards and in later times writers looked 
to a Maecenas or Messalla for material reward. 
Nevertheless, such rewards are not the only aims men have, or profess 


to have, when they write. Ennius himself, for example, warns us of this 
when he says: 


omnes mortales sese laudarier optant (Amn. 549), 
and the purpose of this article is to take one step towards solving the 


questions which it began by asking by collecting various direct pro- 
fessions of aim, motive, and attitude given by Latin authors concerning 
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AIM AND MOTIVE IN ROMAN WRITERS II 


their own work. It is not proposed here to consider very deeply how 
far profession corresponds to reality nor as a general rule to seek motives 
by deduction for those writers who do not declare themselves. Again 
it is not assumed that a man is his own best critic and best able to 
understand his own motives in writing or his aims in writing in a particu- 
lar way. Such questions, it is hoped, can remain open and still permit 
certain observations to be made. 


II 
Poetry naturally falls for consideration first and Ennius first of the 
poets. When he said that desire for praise was universal Ennius made 
no exception of himself. Fame, which is, so to speak, the product of 
praise, is claimed at the start of the Annals: 
nam populos ... (per)... Italos res atque poemata nostra cluebunt, 


and in the epitaph preserved and ascribed to him by Cicero (Tusc. i. 
15. 34): 


nemo me lacrimis decoret nec funera fletu 
faxit. cur? volito vivu’ per ora virum. 


The last is, of course, not necessarily the work of Ennius himself, but it 
is enough to say here that, if not authentic Ennius, it accords with what 
is, and provides contemporary or relatively early evidence of what was 
felt to be in Ennius’ mind and of the existence of the view that immortal 
fame is a proper aspiration of poetry. 

The glory in Ennius, however, is not all for the poet nor meant to be, 
and anyone who reads the Annals, fragmentary though they are, realizes 
that Ennius knows well that he is handling no mere commonplace 
annalistic theme. On its negative side his desire to do justice to Roman 
greatness may amount to little more than the naive omission of dis- 
creditable facts to which Cicero refers in Pro Leg. Man. ix. 25, and even 
when positive the feeling is naturally largely implicit, though the couplet 
written to accompany his portrait bears out this idea (the ascription is 
again Cicero’s: Tusc., loc. cit.): 

hic vestrum pinxit [aliter ‘panxit’] maxima facta patrum. 
Whether explicitly referred to by Ennius or not, this sense of Rome’s 
greatness is in any case not felt to be incompatible with a sense of artistic 
obligation to Greece, and here a third motive appears. Rome was, or at 
any rate grew to be, absorbent or comprehensive in religion, philosophy, 
and politics as well as in literature, while retaining for a considerable 
period a sense of her peculiar qualities; still, 
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standing at the opening of the Annals of Rome is striking and it is in the 
light of this that one should read a passage from the Orator (171) 
where Cicero preserves fragments of Ennius’ own words about his 
writing: 

ergo Ennio licuit vetera contemnenti dicere ‘versibus quos olim Fauni 
vatesque canebant’, mihi de antiquis eodem modo non licebit? praesertim 


cum dicturus non sim ‘ante hunc’ ut ille nec quae sequuntur ‘nos ausi 
reserare’. 


This passage provides an early instance of a literary motive which will 
reappear constantly, the urge to create something which goes beyond 
the limits of earlier writing (combined sometimes with a perhaps some- 
what ungracious attitude towards it) and to gain the distinction of being 
first to have done so, the means of achieving this aim being to fructify 
Latin writing with Greek literature. 

The early dramatists are not sufficiently self-conscious to intrude their 
personalities into their plays, and if an occasional comic prologue talks 
of the writer’s aims they are not in any case very profound nor different 
from what might be expected: for example, 


poeta cum primum animum ad scribendum appulit 
id sibi negoti credidit solum dari 
populo ut placeret quas fecisset fabulas. 
(Ter. And. Prol. 1-3; cf. Eun. Prol. 2, Hecyra 13.) 


Further, the loss of so much from the latter part of the second 
century B.C. means, as was almost inevitable, that there is nothing 
approaching a first-hand statement of literary purpose or even reason- 
ably direct evidence such as the earlier period offers ; but with Lucretius 
there is fairly adequate information once more. He is inspired by the 
personal example of Epicurus: 


te sequor, o Graiae gentis decus, inque tuis nunc 

fixa pedum pono pressis vestigia signis 

non ita certandi cupidus quam propter amorem 

quod te imitari aveo.... (iii. 3-6 et seq.; cf. v. 49-56.) 


but living friendship is also something whose demands and interests 
Lucretius seeks to satisfy by his poem: thus, of Memmius, 


sed tua me Virtus tamen et sperata voluptas 
suavis amicitiae, quemvis perferre laborem 
suadet . . . (i. 140-2), 


though it is perhaps permissible to wonder how much he and Memmius 
really had in common that was enduring. The dominant motive for 
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writing, however, derives from the feeling that humana vita as a whole 
lay in bondage and cried for liberty, and the most connected and com- 
plete statement of aim and motive is probably to be found in bk. i. g22- 
50 which is substantially repeated in iv. 1-25. Briefly, after he has dealt 
with the first elements of the universe Lucretius here says he will go on 
to further topics: 


nec me animi fallit quam sint obscura, sed acri 

percussit thyrso laudis spes magna meum cor 

et simul incussit suavem mi in pectus amorem 

Musarum, quo nunc instinctus mente vigenti 

avia Pieridum peragro loca nullius ante 

trita solo [he will wear the Muses’ garland, as none before him] 

primum quod magnis doceo de rebus et artis 

relligionum animum nodis exsolvere pergo: 

deinde quod obscura de re tam lucida pango 

carmina, musaeo contingens cuncta lepore 

[the motive for writing verse being to sweeten the pill] 
dulci contingere melle 

si tibi forte animum tali ratione tenere 

versibus in nostris possem. 


Several factors are revealed here. Lucretius is using his powers of 
writing with a specific missionary or propagandist aim, to break loose 
the bonds of religion. Religion is in fact one of the main objectives to 
be attacked by the poem, the other being the fear of death: 


et metus ille foras praeceps Acheruntis agendus. (iii. 37; cf. 1053.) 


Even so, the philosopher’s austere nobility of purpose does warm to 
allow the artist’s hope of glory, and there reappears the claim to be 
extending the range of literature—Latin literature, that is, for it is 
admitted or rather proclaimed already that Epicurus is the fore-runner 
and master in Greek. This idea appears more explicitly in v. 335 
et seq.: 

denique natura haec rerum ratioque reperta est 

nuper, et hanc primus cum primis ipse repertus 

nunc ego sum in patrias qui possim vertere voces. 


It emerges, too, that while Lucretius aims to write attractively because 
of the adventitious propagandist value of poetry to him as prophet and 
teacher, he is also satisfying his own inner joy in it, just as we learn that 
philosophical truths are dulci reperta labore (iii. 419). 

Virgil says relatively little about himself directly. In part no doubt 
this is a temperamental reticence, though in the Eclogues and Aeneid it 
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is enjoined also by literary convention, for Virgil does not feel it appro- 
priate, for example, to intrude into his epic such an apostrophe as 
Lucan’s 

© sacer et magnus vatum labor! omnia fato 

eripis et populis donas mortalibus aevum. 

invidia sacrae, Caesar, ne tangere famae. 

nam si quid Latiis fas est promittere Musis 

quantum Zmyrnaei durabunt vatis honores [i.e. Homer] 

venturi me teque legent. Pharsalia nostra 

vivet et a nullo tenebris damnabitur aevo. (ix. 980-6.) 


In the Georgics, however, this does not apply and he does reveal some 
of the reasons which have induced him to write and directed his choice 
of theme. The main ostensible purpose of the poem is, of course, didactic 
as the opening verses show and iii. 40-41 refer to the subject-matter of 
the poem as imposed by Maecenas’ orders: 


tua, Maecenas, haud mollia iussa; 


but it would be rash to assume that compliance with orders from above 
provides the driving force behind the poem, though it is likely enough 
that for a person of Virgil’s temperament there was a certain value in 


the existence of an external stimulus. Earlier in the third book he has 
spoken of other things: 


temptanda via est, qua me quoque possim 
tollere humo victorque virum volitare per ora 
primus ego in patriam mecum, modo vita supersit 
Aeonio rediens deducam vertice Musas. (8-11.) 


Here—the phrasing is reminiscent of the Ennian epitaph—Virgil gives 
us fame and poetic immortality as objectives (cf. G. iv. 6-7) and there 
appears once more the ‘pioneering’ motive, joined with a confession of 
Greek primacy, as also in G. ii. 175-6. The main content of this opening 
passage of the third book is, however, an elaborate working out of the 
notion of enshrining Augustus in verse; but despite the promise made 
here the political aim pressed upon Virgil never became effective; the 
historical epic which was perhaps envisaged at the time had already been 
found an uncongenial form (E£. vi. 3-5). In reality his poetical aims long 
lay elsewhere and are given in a well-known passage of the second Georgic 
(ll. 475 et seq.). In this he discloses that though he is happy as a poet 
of the country-side, his ideal is philosophy and the example of Lucre- 
tius as a philosophical poet is very clearly before his mind. This urge, 
though it never came to fruition, lay deep, and when, for example, a 
poem is called for within his poem, the choice rests on a philosophical 
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or scientific theme as in A. i (Iopas at Carthage) or with a whimsical 
inappropriateness to the occasion in EF. vi (Silenus). A direct state- 
ment of Virgil’s attitude to philosophical poetry may exist for us in 
the apocryphal works, especially Catalepton vii and Ciris 1-41, which 
may be briefly summarized as affirming that philosophical study is the 
supreme aim of the writer and that philosophical poetry is the highest 
form of poetry and best fitted for conveying immortal honour on a 
friend. But while these are of interest as representing someone’s atti- 
tude to poetry or perhaps even another’s views on what Virgil’s attitude 
was, they are not necessarily to be accepted as certainly Virgilian. The 
same seventh Catalepton also mentions a further reason for writing, 
because it is a joy in itself: 

dulces Camenae, nam fatebitur verum, 

dulces fuistis, 


a feeling which is paralleled within the canonical books at lines 475-6 
of the second Georgic. 

Two poets who may conveniently be considered next because of the 
scientific and didactic purpose of their work are Manilius, whose Astro- 
nomicon belongs to the first quarter of the first century A.D., and the 
author of the Aetna, a poem which is transmitted as a minor work of 
Virgil’s but is generally not attributed to him. The latter, after pro- 
testing somewhat in the manner of Virgil at G. iii. 3-8 and of others 
subsequently that mythological themes have been over-handled and 
worn threadbare, proclaims: 


fortius ignotas molimur pectore curas. 


Poets, he says, have spread a good deal of misinformation, though debita 
carminibus libertas ista, and he continues 
sed omnis 
in vero mihi cura. 

The passage seems to echo something of the Lucretian spirit in its faith 
in the gospel of Reason, and approaches less closely the position of at 
any rate the mature Virgil for whom with Pascal the heart also had its 
reasons. The Astronomicon of Manilius is also didactic, the two main 
points of interest from the standpoint of the present investigation being 
the insistence of the author on his originality, which means in fact his 
originality within Latin literature: 


primusque novis Helicona movere / cantibus 


(cf. i. 113-14, ii. 57, iii. 1-2 ‘ducite Pierides vestros extendere fines / 
conor’, etc.), 
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16 AIM AND MOTIVE IN ROMAN WRITERS 
and his avowed disclaiming of fine writing: 


nec dulcia carmina quaeras 
ornari res ipsa negat, contenta doceri (iii. 38-39), 


though he says later ‘in vanumque labor cedit quem despicit auris’ 
(iv. 436). 

In the lyric poets emphasis naturally falls differently. It does so less 
in the first poem of Catullus, where he follows the conventional lines 
to be expected in dedicatory verse, belittling his own writing and refer- 
ring courteously to the merits of Nepos; though none the less he hopes 
his own work may be blessed with immortality: 


. quod, o patrona virgo, 
plus uno maneat perenne saeclo. 


In xvii, however, a new note is struck and Catullus explains that his 
verse has to divert its readers, the result being a little naughtiness here 
and there—in the poem, though, not the poet. It can also be written 
to confer distinction upon others if the writer is so minded (the hint is 
ironical in vi) or it can be written to hit out at an enemy (xxxviii, xl). 
On other and perhaps deeper purposes there is no comment. Horace 
is sometimes more in earnest than Catullus, sometimes more cynical, the 
first broadly in his lyrics, the second in satirical writing. In Epist. 
Il. ii. 50-52 he is well in line with Johnson’s position: 
paupertas impulit audax 
ut versus facerem, 


and he maintains that now he is comfortably off there is nothing to make 
him write—‘melius dormire . . . quam scribere versus’ (1. 54). Naturally 
this statement does not ask to be taken any more au pied de la lettre than 
Dr. Johnson’s, if for no other reason than that most of Horace’s writing 
is dated after the acquisition of the Sabine estate. In the first epistle 
of the second book the story is rather a different one. Horace is coming 
out of his retirement: poetry is all the rage (Il. 108 et seq.) and even 
poetry has its points: amongst other things a poet after all in his way 
manages to be utilis urbi (1. 124), not least because of his improving effect 
upon the young. The last claim is general in application and is here 
made concerning an incidental quality of the poet rather than his con- 
scious aim: but it accords with the attitude Horace himself professes 
elsewhere, notably Od. 111. i. 2-4, Epist. 1. xix. 33. 

The first epistle of book 1 is also of interest because of its polite 
refusal to write poetry in praise of Augustus (cf. Sat. 11. i), a difference 
between Virgil and Horace being here that one promises to pursue the 
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imposed political objective but in practice fails to do so: the other refuses 
in such terms that to decline becomes in effect merely a courtly tech- 
nique in conforming, though it is not and could not be admitted by 
Horace (cf. Od. 1. vi (Agrippa), 11. xii, IV. ii), though in justice to him it 
should be agreed that of his political poetry the patriotic odes ring true 
enough and his attitude to Augustus is productive of more than empty 
courtesies. There is no objection, however, to confessing that he writes 
because he enjoys writing, be it Satire— 
me pedibus delectat claudere verba 
Lucili ritu (Sat. 11. i. 28-29)— 


or lyric—Od. I. xxxi. 18-20, Epod. xi. 1—or because there are enduring 
spiritual gains to be had from it comparable as Wickham says to those 
which Virgil finds in philosophy and country life (Od. 1. xxvi). Horace, 
too, must be added to the list of those who claim to have succeeded in 
achieving something new in Latin literature—‘libera per vacuum posui 
vestigia princeps’ (Epist. 1. xix. 21 et seq., so Od. I. xxvi. 6-12, III. xxx. 
13-14, IV. x. 3)—and his aspiration to fame and immortality which is 
tentative and modest in Od. 1. i. 35-36 becomes far more positive later, 
as, for example, in Od. 111. xxx ‘exegi monumentum ...’, II. xx, the meta- 
morphosis ode, and elsewhere more briefly. Equally his poetry being 
immortal can serve the purpose of immortalizing others (Od. 1v. ix). 

Of the elegists Tibullus says least of what he hoped to achieve by his 
poetry. Into his panegyric writing at least, if indeed this is all or partly 
his, it would hardly be appropriate to intrude personal aims and explana- 
tions. ‘te, Messala, canam’ is sufficient, and ‘Why?’ is perhaps no 
question for the panegyrist: better certainly to be silent than to protest 
too much, as one suspects the author of the Laus Pisonis of doing when 
he feels impelled to deny certain ulterior motives for writing: 

nec enim me divitis auri 
imperiosa fames et habendi saeva libido 
impulerit, sed laudis amor, etc. (ll. 207-9). 


If Tibullus is reticent, Propertius no less typically has something to say. 
He is, for example, another who asserts that he has succeeded in pioneer- 
ing in Latin literature: 


primus ego ingredior puro de fonte sacerdos 
Itala per Graecos orgia ferre choros, 


but he has other ends in mind too. His poetry brings pleasure—‘carmina 
cara legenti’ (111. ii. 15)—and is for him in part at least a means of finding 
a way to his mistress’s heart (cf. Tib. 1. iv. 19): 
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nos ut consuemus nostros agitamus amores 
atque aliquid duram quaerimus in dominam (I. vii. 5-6, cf.111. ii.2); 


though Propertius is a discriminating lover: not merely puellae but 
doctae placuisse puellae is to be his achievement; hence also: 


me iuvat in gremio doctae legisse puellae 
auribus et puris scripta probasse mea. (II. xiii. 11-12.) 


‘She should be one who could understand me and would add something 
to the conversation’, as Johnson once predicated of a pretty woman, holds 
good, mutatis mutandis, with Propertius. Beyond this, however, love 
poetry brings him fame (I. vii. 9) and must not be despised ; ultimately 
it will yield posthumous fame too: 


nec poterunt iuvenes nostro reticere sepulchro: 
ardoris nostri magne poeta iaces. 


The same attitude prevails in the first poem of book 11, where despite 
the invitation of Maecenas he rejects a more martial (and hence political) 
theme, though he gives way somewhat in his fourth book. Fame, and 
in particular immortal fame, is a thought which occurs over and over 
again in the writing of Propertius. In 1. xxxiv it is an aspiration and the 
claim is moderately stated: it is enough to name various poets of dis- 
tinction and add himself to the list with the words: 


hos inter si me ponere Fama volet; 


but a firmer note is heard in 111. i. g (‘me Fama levat terra sublimis’) and 
it soon becomes a question not merely of fame but of outstripping all 
others, the poem developing the picture of a triumphal procession with 
rival poets in bondage: 


scriptorumque meas turba secuta rotas. 


He repeats here that panegyric or martial poetry is not for him, but 
returns to dwell on fame hereafter: 


meque inter seros laudabit Roma nepotes 
illum post cineres auguror esse diem. 


The same claim reappears in 111. ii, where immortality is also conferred 
on others by his deathless verse. While the thought of poetry surviving 
the physical life of the poet and of the poet enjoying thereby a vicarious 
or derivative immortality is common to many writers, it may well have 
a particular significance in Propertius, whose mind had always a certain 
charnel obsession with death. 

Ovid like Catullus and Propertius seeks to please. He gives us this 
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aim, for example, in an ironical form when he says in the mock self- 
depreciation of his introductory epigram to the abridged Amores: 


ut iam nulla tibi nos sit legisse voluptas 
at levior demptis poena duobus erit [sc. libris]; 


and the pleasure is sometimes sensual and that not always of the highest. 
This is implicit in the opening of the first book of the Amores where 
Ovid, following a baroque convention, represents himself as working to 
Love’s orders, while in the third book he admits that his elegiacs have 
merely a brief and sensual aim (1. 68; cf. Rem. Am. 363-4, 766). The 
Ars Amatoria professes to be no more than a manual of love-making 
based on first-hand knowledge of the subject only and devoid of imagina- 
tion and poetry as personified by Apollo and the Muses: however, he is 
later prepared to invoke them. Naming his great predecessors in Elegiac 
he adds that he, too, hopes for fame with them: 


forsitan et nostrum nomen miscebitur istis 
nec mea Lethaeis scripta dabuntur aquis. (iii. 339-40.) 


Will it not be admitted that he had broken new ground with his 
Heroides? 


ignotum hic aliis ille novavit opus. 


Therefore may Apollo, the Muses, and Bacchus grant him fame (iii. 346 
et seq.). 

Ovid’s most interesting piece of self-revelation occurs in the Tristia 
at bk. 1v. x. This opens with a somewhat stylized appeal to Posteritas 
and then passes on to Ovid’s boyhood when he developed a passion for 
verse. It was useless to attempt to smother it: 


sponte sua carmen numeros veniebat ad aptos 
et quod tentabam dicere versus erat 


(its power remained too in later days—7r. 11. vii. 9). If poetry was a 
spontaneous and natural activity, it was nevertheless worth while also 
for certain benefits it brought: it became a means of avoiding uncon- 
genial activities (Il. 39-40) and more positively it brought an early fame 
(Il. 56-60). It is clear, however, that adversity had its uses for Ovid and 
it is a more mature if chastened mind which feels 


gratia, Musa, tibi; nam tu solatia praebes. (I. 117.) 


In this and the succeeding lines of the poem it seems that Ovid is 
approaching the higher and more philosophical attitude towards poetry 
which has already been noticed in Horace, a sense of the enduring, 
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inward gains it offers. The same feeling occurs elsewhere in the Tristia, 
e.g. III. vil. 44-45: 
... nil non mortale tenemus 
pectoris exceptis ingeniique bonis; 


but it is perhaps not more than an approach in Ovid, for in general he 
tends to think of his poetry as a means of eluding rather than facing 
and overcoming evil, though the advance is no doubt commendable, 
Unreservedly admirable is the generosity towards other poets shown 
in Il. 125 et seq. of Tr. 1v. x. which echo Met. xv. 871-8 and state 
Ovid’s claim to immortality (cf. also Tr. 111. iii. 77-80, vii. 51-54): 


Nam tulerint magnos cum saecula nostra poetas 
non fuit ingenio Fama maligna meo. 

cumque ego praeponam multos mihi, non minor illis 
dicor et in toto plurimus orbe legor 

si quid habent igitur vatum praesagia veri 
protinus ut moriar, non ero, terra tuus. 


It remains now to consider the later satirists and others with them 
who take for their theme the ways of man. Of Satire and Satirists Pro- 
fessor Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch said in Studies in Literature, “To be 
indignant is better than to be cynical: to rage is manlier than to sneer. 
Yet to be constitutionally an angry man—to commence satirist and set 
up business as a professionally angry man has always seemed to me 
humanly speaking (and therefore artistically) more than a trifle absurd.’ 
How, then, do the satirists themselves explain their position? Persius has 
little to say. He disarms one line of criticism at any rate by confessing 


that what he writes is not really poetry—he is an outsider at the Muses’ 
festival— 


ipse semipaganus 
ad sacra vatum carmen adfero nostrum (Prol. 6-7), 


just as earlier Lucilius had said ‘qui schedium facio’, ‘my odds and ends 
of writing’, and Horace spoken of his ‘Musa pedestris’. His point is that 
he sees the foibles of humanity and despite himself must have his laugh 
—or is it jeer? 
nolo: 
quid faciam? sed sum petulanti splene: cachinno. (i. 11-12.) 


The exact shade of meaning in cachinno (be it verb or noun as the 
Scholiast suggests) touches the crux of the psychological problem set 
by Q: but even if Persius here claims honest laughter he changes his 
ground. He says, for example, that he likes praise himself, but when 
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people purchase flattery for rubbishy writing (such as he eschews v. 19- 
20) it is too much: he has to have his grumble as others before him have 
done—‘mene muttire nefas’ (i. 119). 
Juvenal in something of the same way speaks of satire being forced 
out of him: if he is to be believed it is not a question of motive, nor 
as Q imputes of turning professional angry man, but of an automatic 
reaction— 
difficile est saturam non scribere (i. 30)— 

which forces even an unpoetical nature into taking up the pen: 
si natura negat facit indignatio versum 
qualemcumque potest. (i. 79-80.) 


He has another reason for writing satire, though. Just as Persius has 
had enough of frothy poetasters, so Juvenal claims that satire is at least 
a change from mythologizing and is as conscious of the need to break 
from this literary tyranny— 

expectes eadem a summo minimoque poeta (i. 14)— 


as the writer of the Aetna was and Virgil before him, surprising com- 
pany though these may be for Juvenal. Martial, too, deliberately cut 
away from mythology— 
non hic Centauros, non Gorgonas Harpyasque 
invenies: hominem pagina nostra sapit (x. iv. gq-10)— 
for his aim is to hold the mirror to Life itself: 


agnoscat mores vita legatque suos (VIII. iii. 20; cf. Iv. xlix). 


Certainly a conscious attitude towards literature is being adopted here, 

but there is no claim on Martial’s part to be producing high—or high- 

brow—art. On his own confession, e.g. XIII. ii. 8—10 (cf. VIII. iii. 2 and 21), 
nos haec novimus esse nihil: 


non tamen hoc nimium nihil est, si candidus aure 
nec matutina si mihi fronte venis; 


and the object of at any rate much of his writing is to divert the reader 
by its sensual wit, e.g. 1, praef., xI. ii, xv, and xvi, and I. xxxv. 10-11: 


lex haec carminibus data est iocosis 
ne possint nisi pruriant iuvare, 


though he is at pains to follow Catullus (and Ovid) in differentiating 
between author and book: 


lasciva est nobis pagina vita proba. 
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Still, there are certain higher claims Martial does make for his writing: 
of its kind it is good: 
ille ego sum nulli nugarum laude secundus 
quem non miraris sed, puto, lector amas 
maiores maiora sonent: mihi parva locuto 
sufficit in vestras saepe redire manus ( 
(Ix, pr. 5; cf. 11. Ixxxvi. 11-12), 
and—as Horace had said of his work (Sat. 1. iv. 70)—it is not spiteful. 
‘ludimus innocui’ he says (VII. xii), his aim being ‘parcere personis, dicere hr 
de vitiis’. The poet’s immortality he also claims to have achieved : poems “ 
can outlive even the graven marble ‘solaque non norunt haec monumenta S 
mori’ (x. ii. 12; cf. viI. Ixxxiv, VIII. iii. 3-8, x. 11). Sometimes, however, B 
the emphasis is more upon fame here than on glory hereafter—‘toto 0 
notus in orbe’ is his self-bestowed title in the first epigram of bk. 1 (cf. 


IX. XCvii. 2, IX. ix, and ciii. 3)—and it is of some moment that it is d 
bestowed upon him ‘viventi atque sentient’, for, as he says, few poets have . 
achieved it after death: but a more cogent reason exists. In one of the h 
poems in which he is claiming immortality (x. 11) he also speaks of f 
‘lector, opes meae’ and fame in fact equates with circulation and the chance h 
at least of a satisfactory income. True, he speaks in 11. Ixxxvi. 11-12 of t! 
catering for an élite: . 
scribat carmina circulis Palaemon 
me raris iuvat auribus placere, ) 
but it is hardly more than a momentary sally and rarus is a relative term: c 
bread and butter demands a good circulation and not a few of the V 
epigrams are concerned with the poor rewards offered by his chosen g 
profession: ! 
dicitur et nostros cantare Britannia versus. I 
quid prodest? nescit sacculus ista meus ft 
(x1. iii. 5-6; cf. 111. iv and xxxviii. 7-10) ! 
and in consequence he is reduced from legitimate pot-boiling to using 
his writing as a means of cajoling assistance and favours from friends F 
and others (e.g. vill. xlvi, x. lvii, x1. cv, cviii, cf. x11. lv) and in particular a 
from the successive emperors (see, for example, II. xci; vit, Praef., xxiv, , 
Ixxxii; X. XVili; XII. vi, etc.). Less complex but far more attractive than , 
Martial’s self-explanations are the words of another who illumined the J 
ways of men and tried to mend them—the fable writer Phaedrus; he 
says: 


duplex libelli dos est: quod risum movet 
et quod prudenti consilio monet. (i, Prol. 3-4.) 
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A HYPOCHONDRIAC AND HIS GOD 


By D. PHILLIPS 


NE of the less known but by no means of the less voluminous or 
b teee among the Greek writers of the imperial age was Publius 
Aelius Aristides of the second century, Roman citizen, Greek land- 
owner and rhetorician, and unique in surviving literature as a nervous 
hypochondriac and lifelong devotee of Asclepius. The details of his 
career, as recorded in his own writings and in Philostratus’ Lives of the 
Sophists, have been conveniently set forth with full references by André 
Boulanger in his exhaustive, but very readable, study, Aelius Aristide.' 
Only the framework can be indicated here, to be filled in at certain points 
with the extraordinary experiences which befell Aristides after illness had 
altered the course of his life. These are described at length and in great 
confusion in his Hieroi Logoi,2 written to glorify Asclepius, which per- 
haps they do; of Aristides they give a picture which deserves greater 
fame than it enjoys. Their testimony is of particular value because they 
have not been selected and edited by an interested priesthood, but are 
the remnants of a collection which bears all the marks of individual 
sincerity and private eccentricity. 

Aristides was born in A.D. 118 on his family’s estate at Laneum in 
Mysia, near Hadrianutherae. His father Eudaemon, who died in his 
childhood, was a philosopher and priest of Zeus, and evidently a man of 
wealth and refinement. As a boy he was sent to study under the famous 
grammaticus, Alexander of Cotiaeum, who was later tutor to Marcus 
Aurelius, and by him instructed most thoroughly in the poets, orators, 
historians, and philosophers. As a young man he took the final polish 
of a practising rhetorician from two of the greatest masters, Herodes 
Atticus of Athens and Polemo of Smyrna, and Smyrna he henceforth 
regarded as his own city in place of his obscure and outlandish birth- 
place. At twenty-five he began a grand tour by Rhodes to Alexandria, 
and explored Egypt. Soon after his return to Smyrna he set out again in 
143 for Rome, perhaps at the invitation of Alexander, now installed at 
the court of Antoninus Pius as tutor to Marcus Aurelius. He began this 
journey in the depths of winter, already suffering from a chill, with 
difficulty in breathing, and a violent ear-ache which assailed him as he 
reached the Hellespont. In Thrace were rain, frost, ice, and gales from 


* Bibl. des écoles frang. d’ Athénes et de Rome (Paris: E. De Boccard, 1923). 
? Pp. 376-469 in Keil’s edition, Aelii Aristidis quae supersunt omnia, ii 
(Berlin, 1898). 
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all directions; he crossed the Hebrus in a boat through a channel cut in 
solid ice; accommodation was scarce and roofs let in more water than 
Zeus sent down. He travelled by faster stages even than the military 
couriers, but his ill-natured guides had to be dragged along by continual 
argument or main force. His malady grew worse; often his teeth seemed 
ready to drop out and he held out his hands to catch them; he turned 
from all nourishment but milk; he now saw that he had asthma on the 
chest, and suffered fierce attacks of fever. After lying ill for a time at 
Edessa, he continued his way by the Via Egnatia across the Balkans to 
Dyrrhachium, crossed the sea to Brundisium, and eventually reached 
Rome on the hundredth day of a journey which should not have taken 
more than a month. 

At Rome he lay prostrate, his intestines distended, his sinews chilled, 
his whole body shuddering, his breathing obstructed. The doctors 
(clearly applying the theory of noxious humours which needed to be 
drawn out of the body) purged him for two days until he bled, and finally 
bled him deliberately with cupping-glasses from incisions made down- 
wards from the chest to the groin, whereupon all breath left his body 
and he was seized with numbing and helpless agony. His difficulty in 
breathing was intensified whenever he ate or talked; evidently he suf- 
fered among other things from nervous asthma. Here he seems to have 
remained for the summer and found strength to be received at court, 
where he was doubtless presented by Alexander and perhaps delivered 
the panegyric that he had composed on Rome. 

But he says nothing of this in the Hieroi Logoi; only that the next 
problem was to get him home to Smyrna if he could stand the journey. 
To go by land was out of the question, for his body could not endure the 
jolting ; so he set off by sea down the Tyrrhenian coast. The voyage was 
a kind of Odyssey. The ship immediately ran into storms of rain, dark- 
ness, heavy southerly winds, and heaving surges ; the steersman dropped 
the steering-oar and the captain and crew poured ashes on their heads, 
bewailing themselves and their craft. By day and night the sea poured 
in at bow and stern and soaked Aristides, until at midnight they reached 
Cape Pelorus. ‘They had a difficult passage through the straits, but 
crossed the Adriatic with a favouring wind. When they tried to put 
in at Cephallenia they were driven ceaselessly up and down, and 
Aristides fell into weakness and collapse. They put in again at Patrae, 
but on the very day of the equinox the precious crew put out again, in 
spite of Aristides’ warnings and entreaties, and in the Ionian and Aegean 
seas they were continually delayed by contrary winds. They sailed ina 
circle all round the Aegean (no doubt on a trading voyage) until they 
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reached Miletus. Aristides was unable to stand and deaf in both ears, 
but he succeeded beyond all hope in reaching Smyrna when winter 
had set in. 

The doctors of Smyrna were no less perplexed than those of Rome 
with the variety of his ailments. In view of his asthma they sent him out 
of the city’s air to the hot springs near the river Meles. But human 
science was impotent to cure him, and before he set out the saviour 
Asclepius appeared to him in a dream and ordered him to make his way 
to the springs unshod. ‘Great is Asclepius: the command is accomp- 
lished!’ exclaimed Aristides as if he were awake with the dream already 
fulfilled. From the hot springs Asclepius then summoned him to the 
great Asclepieum at Pergamum, to which he was to remain attached with 
occasional absences for seventeen years. 

This sanctuary rivalled the older foundation of Epidaurus and Cos, 
and was itself founded in the fourth century by a certain Archias who 
returned cured from Epidaurus. It comprised a wood, a miraculous 
spring, the main temple, various minor chapels, long colonnades where 
the patients slept during their éyxoipnors or incubation, a theatre, and 
a gymnasium. Asclepius was worshipped there as the healer, with his 
father Apollo Callitecnus, his daughter Hygiea, and his attendant hero 
Telesphorus. It had long housed distinguished patients; the society 
joined by Aristides included Roman senators and Greek writers, poets, 
and philosophers. He was admitted to one of their symmoriai or clubs, 
where he enjoyed great sympathy and appreciation. In the intervals of 
sickness he wrote continually the speeches and verses expected of a 
literary man and sometimes declaimed successfully in public. Pergamum 
provided, in fact, many of the advantages of Bath in the eighteenth 
century, and was perhaps more of a religious centre.! 

But unlike other ‘sophists’ Aristides worked also at his Hieroi Logot 
which were written down at the direct command of Asclepius; they were 
a gigantic example of the genus aretalogia, recital of divine miracle, 
which became increasingly common in the Hellenistic and Roman 
periods, as may be seen from Professor Nock’s Conversion. Like the 
katochoi,3 who were detained by their own choice in the temples of 
Sarapis, Aristides wrote down a careful account of every night’s dreams, 
such as might now be desired by a psycho-analyst, dictating when he was 
not well enough to write. The whole of this miscellaneous mass he 
apparently kept, undated and unsorted, in a chest, and would read the 


For details see Boulanger, op. cit., pp. 127 ff., and E. J. and L. Edelstein, 
Asclepius, vol. ii, cc. iii and iv and vi for a full account of the worship. 
? Oxford, 1933. 3 Nock, op. cit., p. 80. 
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si nearest bundle to anyone interested; but much was lost before he sho 
decided to embody the most important and remarkable revelations in the in V 
existing Hieroi Logoi. On the first night at Pergamum Asclepius had his 
instructed his foster-father Zosimus that these records should have this and 
title because they were divine revelations. The task of producing them and 
in final form ‘when every day and night had its story’ appalled him, and goil 
he resisted his friends’ request that he should do so, but in the end he the 
‘yielded himself to the god as to a physician to do his bidding in silence’. I 
On this religious note he begins the first Logos by describing the state of wel 
his lower abdomen. wit 
The bulk of the Hieroi Logoi is even now so great—ninety-three pages tog 
in Keil’s edition—that only the most striking examples can be quoted dre 
and that not under any clear headings; for medical prescription is apT 
mingled with prophecy of other events, dream and vision with conse- wat 
quent action or result in waking reality, and odd circumstances are tha 
mentioned which have their own interest. These difficulties admitted, it siol 
seems best to begin with Aristides’ symptoms and examples of the Ari 
medical treatment that Asclepius prescribed, and then to mention, wa 
where they are separable, some of the god’s more remarkable services as eve 
saviour and prophet in ordinary life. spl 
The journey to Rome seems to have left Aristides with a permanent ten 
y disposition to catarrh and bronchial weaknesses with asthma, so that he anc 
S often complains of these and of obstructed breathing. His digestion also As 
2 was uncertain, though the constant emetics and purges that he was cor 
ordered to take make it difficult to say what it would have been without uni 
them; these in any case were normal remedies for that age. But the bri 
spasms and mental states described are clearly hysterical; so, too, is the tha 
extraordinary variation in his health as felt by himself, and no less ( 
the unexpected toughness which he showed in carrying out the more wit 
rigorous prescriptions of Asclepius. These would surely have been an 
fatal to a man as gravely ill as he often thought himself. fro 
The general regimen prescribed by Asclepius was much concerned in 
with baths and nourishment, and not least with long periods of absten- mi 
tion from both. Asclepius once ordered Aristides to go without baths off 
for five years and some months, except that in winter he was to take a | 
some spectacular plunges in rivers, seas, and cisterns. At times one day ou 
: after another is described as a day of fasting, with occasional milk to fol 
‘ maintain his strength. Emetics were prescribed continuously for two col 
years and two months, also clysters and bloodlettings in such number as 
g none had yet counted, and this with a minimum of nourishment taken M 
by necessity. Asclepius was also particularly insistent that Aristides ani 
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should not neglect his literary gift. Through all his incredible fasts, even 
in winter, Aristides spent the day writing and declaiming and criticizing 
his own work ; this he would usually keep up for one day until midnight, 
and the next day continue as before with a little food. For this endurance 
and power derived from the god he would compare himself with Socrates 
going about his usual business after the night of drinking described in 
the Symposium. 

Perhaps the most astonishing feats for a bronchial and feverish invalid 
were his bathing expeditions. Once in midwinter, when a black north 
wind was blowing and the pebbles in the river-bed were fastened 
together with continuous ice, Aristides came down as ordered in a 
dream, accompanied by friends, doctors, and bystanders, some in acute 
apprehension and others in a spirit of inquiry, while a large crowd 
watched from a bridge. The doctor Heracleon confessed afterwards 
that he had expected to see him seized with an opisthotonos,! a convul- 
sion in which all the body is bent backwards and the neck twisted. 
Aristides, however, needed no encouragement but, still full of the 
warmth that came from his vision, threw off his clothes, and without 
even a massage plunged in where the river was deepest. He swam and 
splashed about in leisurely fashion as if in a swimming-bath of mild and 
tempered water. When he stepped out, his skin was glowing all over 
and his body felt light. Those ‘present raised the ritual cry ‘Great is 
Asclepius!’ For the rest of the day Aristides felt himself in the same 
condition and the supernatural warmth never left him, but penetrated 
uniformly through his entire body. He was full of an inexpressible 
brightness of spirit and he seemed not really to see any external thing 
that he saw; so entirely was he given over to the god. 

Once in summer Aristides lay at Pergamum in the sacristan’s house 
with catarrh, a very sore palate, a disordered stomach, and ‘full of ice 
and fire’—evidently feverish. Asclepius ordered him to draw off blood 
from his elbow in great quantities such as the servants had known only 
in one case before, and the veins of his forehead too were opened. In the 
midst of this bleeding he was ordered to bath in the river Caicus, casting 
off all his woollen wrappings and walking there and back. He would see 
a horse being bathed and the sacristan standing on the bank. All fell 
out as had been foretold. The lightness of his body and the relief which 
followed were such as a god might easily know but a man could neither 
conceive in his mind nor express in words. 


is contrasted with and tétavos in Celsus, De 
Medicina iii, as ‘morbus qui quodam rigore nervorum . . . caput scapulis . . . 
annectit’ (the others: mentum pectori’ and ‘rectam et immobilem cervicem’). 
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At Smyrna again, in winter, when Aristides was miraculously thin, so 
that for a long time he had never left the chamber where he lay, he was 
ordered to bathe in the river which flowed through the city. This was 
at the time running high with winter rain, and three baths were ordered. 
A great and curious crowd gathered, and Aristides was soaked by the 
rain on his way. This was the first bath. He went higher up the stream 


for clean water which had not run through the city. When he reached’ 


the bank, none of his friends dared to urge him on, though the sacristan 
was there and some philosophers, who were plainly very apprehensive 
and did not know what to do. He threw off his clothes, called on the 
god, and plunged into the midst of the stream. It was rolling down rocks 
and pieces of wood, rising in waves as if under a strong wind, and no 
bottom was visible, but it roared and swirled. Rocks whirled about like 
leaves, but the water was as light as the clearest, and Aristides stayed in as 
long as he could. When he stepped out, warmth ran through his whole 
body and it was all deep red, and the whole party sang the paean. On 
the way back Zeus sent another shower of rain, which was the third 
bath. 

He was also ordered to take a dip in the sea at Elaea in a keen north 
wind, jumping from a boat called Asclepius revealed in a dream, while 
the sailors shouted as foretold. When he came out he needed shelter. 
The next night he was ordered to jump in again and when he came out 
to stand exposed to the wind and so rub himself down. Such instruc- 
tions had certainly been given to many, but the power of the god ap- 
peared particularly from his being ordered to do this in very weak 
health. Day and night he had suffered from catarrh, with fluxes in the 
chest, and wind that rose to meet it and was trapped in his throat and 
burnt him, so that he continually expected death and could not even call 
a slave. He had ear-ache and toothache and distension of the veins all 
round his head, and it was impossible either to keep down his food or to 
vomit it up. Anything that lightly touched the pharynx or the palate 
closed the gullet. He had fiery headaches and attacks of all kinds; he 
could not lie down at night but had to sit upright and stoop forward 
with his head upon his knees. Naturally he was wrapped up in wool and 
other coverings and shut close indoors, so that day amounted to night 
and nights instead of days were sleepless. He was in this condition 
intermittently for five or six years and yet was constantly ordered to 
bathe in rivers and cisterns and battle with the winter, to the greater 
glory of Asclepius and himself. 

Other feats were executed out of water. At Pergamum it was the 
autumnal equinox, ‘when men cover themselves with mud in honour of 
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the god’. Aristides was still kept to a strict regimen which continued 
into the winter. One day, when the north wind drove all the sky before 
it in thick black clouds, Asclepius ordered him to anoint himself with 
mud by the cistern and wash himself from it. The air and the mud were 
so cold that he found it a godsend to run to the cistern, and the water 
served him instead of any other warmth. The next day Aristides was 
ordered to use the mud again and run three times round the temple. 
‘The north wind was unspeakable and the frost increasing; you could 
not have found clothes warm enough to cover yourself but it pierced 
through and struck the ribs like a javelin.’ Some of his friends did 
likewise to encourage him. He smeared himself and ran round, letting 
the wind ‘flay him well and properly,’ and then went to the well and 
washed it off. One friend turned back at once, the other had a spasm and 
was hurriedly carried into the bath-house and revived with warmth; 
Aristides spent the rest of the day as i: it had been spring. For forty 
days after this he went about in a single shift, washing at the spring 
outside when it was frozen solid like the harbour and the sea by the 
shore, and apparently spent the whole winter no more warmly dressed. 

On the other hand, it was never wise to accept human doctoring of 
which Asclepius had not approved. Satyrus, a famous doctor and one of 
Galen’s teachers, once prepared a plaster for his chest and stomach as he 
lay ill at Pergamum, and, when he heard how much bleeding he had 
undergone, told him to keep his blood and not ruin his body. Aristides 
replied that he was not master of his blood to do thus and thus with it, 
but drew it off as Asclepius ordered, independently of his own will. But 
he still kept the plaster, which turned out to be ‘no horn of Amalthea’. 
He went to Lebedus, as ordered by Asclepius, but, finding no imme- 
diate benefit from the waters there, decided to apply the plaster. At the 
first application it seemed rather cold, but he decided to persist with it. 
His chest soon felt a terrible chill and a constant and violent cough began. 
Aristides was in great distress, the more so because Asclepius indicated 
that this was consumption. The next day his temples and the whole 
circle of his face were tense; his jaw was shut tight. But after some 
anxious days and further dreams he returned from Lebedus to Perga- 
mum in good heart when the god decided. Asclepius gave further signs 
about the consumption at the same time to the sacristan at Pergamum, 
who knew all without being told by Aristides: he had now taken away 
his consumption and catarrh and would heal his stomach. 

The same hysterical convulsions are described with great vividness in 
another passage. The fit came on while Aristides was at breakfast, and 
he rushed into his bedroom. He fell into fever, followed by a spasm in 
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which his knees were drawn up to his head and his hands fell upon his 
neck, his chest was thrust forward and his back bent backward like a 
mast in a high wind. His attendants put warm woollen wrappings under 
him and gave him every kind of vapour-bath, and he survived with 
difficulty. A doctor who was called could do little but order him 
nourishment, when he came round and sat in a chair sweating and faint. 
When night came, Aristides was ordered in a dream to go to his foster- 
father’s house, more than a stade distant, through the snow, and pros- 
trate himself before the image of Zeus under which he had been reared. 
He had hardly returned when all the trouble suddenly stopped, both 
muscular spasms and difficulty of breathing.’ Asclepius further prescribed 
‘royal ointment’, which on waking Aristides sought and found in the 
temple of Telesphorus. Its odour was marvellous and its effects imme- 
diate; it contained acid fig-juice, myrrh of nard, and another myrrh. 
Telesphorus appeared that night dancing round Aristides’ neck while a 
light like the sun shone on the wall. 

Asclepius himself was not above prescribing plasters when he chose. 
One contained dittany and was used for thirty days, and Aristides 
dreamt that Asclepius removed it, and himself took it off on waking. 
Another contained resin from wine, sheep-grease, and two forgotten 
ingredients. Much of his dieting was ritual rather than medical; at one 
time he was ordered to eat no meat except cocks, no vegetables that were 
not wild, and no fruit; once he ate cock’s meat only, no doubt because 
the cock was sacred to Asclepius ; fish was forbidden to him for six years 
together, and pork for an unknown length of time, and then by permis- 
sion he fed on both or either in turn. Nuts were once forbidden as bad 
for the head and, more reasonably, for the teeth. For toothache Ascle- 
pius ordered him to burn a lion’s tooth, pound it up, and use it for paste, 
and then to wash out his mouth with verjuice, and take pepper for 
warmth, a nice mixture of the clinical and the magical. Another oint- 
ment was ‘Indian wheat’; there was also the Egyptian unguent kozphi. 
For a long time Aristides was ordered to drink water only, for which he 
had formerly felt nausea, and then he was allowed to take a ‘royal 
hemina’ of wine daily, half his original ration but equally effective. He 
was doubtful about drinking even this until Asclepius remarked that 
those were fools who, when they were well enough, dared not make free 
use of what they had. 

It is now time to mention some of Asclepius’ less medical services. 

1 The British Encyclopaedia of Medical Practice in its index s.v. ‘Hysteria’ 


mentions periodic paralysis, tetanus, dyspnoea, and pharyngeal dysphagia as 
symptoms. 
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Aristides was ordered to sail to Chios and purge himself there. On the 
voyage from Clazomenae to Phocaea a severe storm arose, so that the 
sailors sweated and shouted, and the passengers made a great clamour. 
Aristides found it enough to cry ‘O Asclepius’. After much tossing and 
driving they anchored safely at Phocaea, where Aristides landed and 
purged himself. But the god warned him that he was still destined to 
shipwreck, though he could fulfil this harmlessly. Aristides accordingly 
embarked in a small boat which he rowed out of harbour and then 
capsized himself, so that he swam ashore. This was the minimum 
required and everyone admired the trick ; the purging was a mere make- 
weight. Aristides was then excused his voyage to Chios, for anyhow the 
boat was split. When he returned to Smyrna, Asclepius appeared and 
counted on his fingers, saying ‘You have ten years from me and three 
from Sarapis’, but somehow the total was really seventeen. 

When the prophecy had expired, Asclepius again showed himself a 
saviour. In the height of summer, when Aristides was in a suburb of 
Smyrna, a plague came on all the neighbourhood.! One after another 
his slaves fell ill and even the draft animals died; eventually he fell ill 
himself. Doctors came from the city, where the sickness was worse, and 
in his own house all was howling, lamenting, and ill temper. For a time 
Aristides cared for the sickness of others as much as for his own, but he 
soon became so ill that the doctors despaired of his life. Then he 
dreamed that Asclepius the saviour turned him over in bed, and Athena 
appeared to him as in Phidias’ statue with her aegis, which gave off a 
sweet smell like wax. She was marvellously beautiful, and Aristides 
pointed her out to two bystanders, who thought him delirious, until 
they saw that he was gaining strength and heard what the goddess told 
him. She said that the Odyssey was no myth, and that he must endure 
like Odysseus and help himself. On waking Aristides interpreted this 
as a hint to take a clyster of Attic honey, which he did with good effect. 
He was soon able to eat goose-liver and then pig’s tripe. He was carried 
into Smyrna in a covered litter, and continued to recover slowly until 
the day when, as he afterwards learned, one of his foster-parents’ family, 
Hermias, died as a substitute for him. On that day he was suddenly rid 
of the fever altogether. 

In the same way, Philumena, sister of Hermias, had formerly died for 
him. This he learned from Telesphorus, who appeared as a muleteer 
returning from the place where she died, and showed him oracles written 
down laboriously by her father Alcimus from his recollections of her 
ghost’s revelations in a dream. These were of marvellous length and 
In 165. 
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power and referred to Aristides himself by name among others; their 
substance was that Philumena had given ‘life for life and body for body, 
her own instead of Aristides’. Even her body after death seemed to 
show internal signs of this. 

The selfishness of these revelations is remarkable; a third of a similar 
kind is his account of the death of his foster-father Zosimus. Aristides 
and Zosimus were travelling from Hadrianutherae to Pergamum, when 
at the god’s order Aristides stopped. Zosimus went back to fetch some- 
thing, and while he was away fell sick. So did Aristides at his halting- 
place, with the usual symptoms. Each was as much alarmed about the 
other as about himself. When Asclepius appeared in a dream Aristides 
seized his head with crossed hands and begged him to save Zosimus. 
Asclepius threw up his head in refusal, but on further entreaty said, with 
his head level, indicating neither refusal nor assent, some words which 
would bring his help when pronounced. Zosimus recovered unexpect- 
edly and lived for another four months, full of gratitude at the god’s 
providence and Aristides’ intercession. He would have lived longer but 
for one of his virtues. Hearing that a valued slave was ill he went off in 
the depths of winter forty stades to treat him, for he was a good doctor. 
On the way he fell out of his litter into heavy snow and caught a severe 
chill. He neglected this and continued to visit the slave without reveal- 
ing his condition. When this at last became apparent Aristides had a 
dream in which the sacristan said, ‘Zosimus should have picked himself 
up while he can.’ But in spite of this warning Zosimus continued to treat 
the slave and at last fell gravely ill. Aristides would not visit him, angry 
at his neglect of the warning, and he died, as Asclepius had hinted that 
he would. After his death Aristides had a vision of the infernal gods, 
who said that it would be better for him if he did not grieve so much for 
the dead. 

Aristides later had a vision of the regions above and under the earth 
and of the power of Sarapis in both, who could carry men without body 
or vehicle whither he wished. After this initiation he rose up ‘not easily 
recognizable’. He had also to sacrifice to Isis and Sarapis at the temple 
of Isis in Smyrna. Two sacred geese rushed forward to him out of the 
temple and led the way in so marked a fashion that he called to his 
friends to note his escort, and revealed to them also the terrifying voices 
and signs that had just been vouchsafed to him. ‘Now’, he said, ‘Isis 
has sent me two guides.’ They watched to see what the geese would do 
some way from the temple. Aristides said as a joke to the geese, ‘Now, 
you have done sufficient service; you are dismissed.’ He had hardly 
spoken when they turned about and marched off. 
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Asclepius was also most helpful at the time of the great earthquake 
which struck Smyrna and other cities of Asia Minor in 147. Before it 
happened he sent Aristides home to sacrifice to Olympian Zeus and 
build an altar on the hill of Atys. This had just been completed when 
the earthquake came and laid everything low in the coastal region, but 
stopped short at the hill of Atys. Aristides became so bold that while 
the tremors still continued he went to the hot springs outside Smyrna 
and then by order of the god into the city itself. Many people met him, 
and seeing their panic he was about to say that they need not fear, for 
nothing worse would happen or he would not have been sent into 
Smyrna. But he held his peace, for fear of seeming to curry favour with 
the mob, and insisted to his companions only that he was immune. 
Asclepius had ordered him to sacrifice an ox in public to Zeus the 
Saviour. He tried to avoid this duty at first, but reflected that it would 
not be a cow and he need not taste it; in another dream he seemed to be 
performing the sacrifice and a bright star shot across the agora. On 
waking he did perform it, and everything stood still from that moment. 

No less important to Aristides than his personal safety was his pro- 
fessional success, which Asclepius did everything to encourage.! For a 
year after he first fell ill Aristides had not practised rhetoric but then his 
pain ceased. Asclepius at Pergamum ordered him to hold imaginary 
conversations with Plato, Demosthenes, and Thucydides. He was to 
come out into the portico and declaim such improvised pieces, and some 
forensic as well. His audience was reduced by a public festival and 
games, but a select party of patients gathered in the temple of Hygiea 
and inquired whether Asclepius had prescribed anything new lately. 
Aristides replied that he had been ordered to do something that he 
could no more do than fly, namely to practise rhetoric when he could 
not breathe. However, he would do what he could; he would propose a 
theme, make a short prelude, and stop. ‘No, no,’ said his friend Sedatus, 
‘You must declaim with all your enthusiasm. You will depend for 
strength on Asclepius.’ He then told how another patient had sweated 
so much in declaiming that he was rid of his sickness. Others now came 
up and Bibulus put the theme, ‘While Alexander is away in India 
Demosthenes advises the Athenians to try a coup d’état.’, Demosthenes’ 
name seemed a good omen, and Aristides began at once. He was so 
successful that his year of silence might well have been spent in practice. 

Aristides went from strength to strength after this. His dreams 

' For Asclepius’ preoccupation with literature, which was a general feature 
of his cult, see the Edelsteins, op. cit. ii, pp. 206-8. Sophocles, whom Aristides 


mentions, had been a particularly loyal worshipper. 
3871.61 D 
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followed suit; once he dreamed that Rhosandrus the philosopher stood 
by his bed and said ‘You have surpassed Demosthenes in glory, so that 
even the philosophers cannot despise you.’ He now began to declaim in 
public again. Once he very nearly lost his breath, but regained it as he 
went on with his prelude, and later was so filled with lightness and wove 
his discourse so rapidly that the audience could scarcely follow. His 
friends Euarestus and Hermocrates both had visions of Asclepius in 
which they were ordered to press him to pursue rhetoric. They were 
warned that Aristides would be angry and say that he had a stomach- 
ache, and would not want to speak, but they were to persevere. Ascle- 
pius himself prescribed the authors to be studied and sent dreams of 
declamations surpassing in purity all the ancient models and much 
beyond Aristides’ usual range. These he wrote down on waking as well 
as he could remember them. He rose early to do this like an athlete 
doing his morning exercises. 

He was once ordered to excogitate a speech in pure thought, as if in 
words, and knew that the god would give hima wealth of ideas. Pardalas, 
the greatest of contemporary critics, insisted that Aristides’ illness was a 
piece of divine providence, so far had he developed by association with 
the god. Here evidently Asclepius did for Aristides what Apollo and the 
Muses did for the ancient poets. Indeed, he was even ordered to com- 
pose paeans, and though he had no experience in this, felt fully capable 
with the god’s help. 

Rhetoric and poetry were valuable not only for themselves but for 
their curative effects. Once, when he had such toothache that he could 
not open his mouth, Aristides was ordered by Asclepius to read to his 
friends a speech that he had composed, his third speech on Asclepius. 
This he read to the end at a full session, and before he had finished his 
toothache was gone. Whenever he felt ready to choke, when his neck 
was stretched out suddenly, when he felt distress in the stomach, or 
when any irresistible attack came on, his doctor Theodotus would come, 
and remembering the dreams, would order his special choir of boys to 
sing his poetry, which usually brought relief. These songs got a good 
name with Asclepius too, who ordered more for the other gods, so that 
he composed elaborate poems on Pan, Hecate, Zeus, Dionysus, and 
Athena. A Macedonian unknown to him once dreamt that he sang a 
paean, which turned out to be one composed by Aristides. Asclepius 
took particular interest in these poems inspired in dreams, and insisted 
that anything left out in copying them down later should be put in 
again. 

There were also visions of the great writers of old. Plato once stood 
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by his bed apparently very angry and fingering his letters to Dionysius. 
He looked at Aristides and asked, ‘What do you think of the style of mv 
letters? Surely it is no worse than that of Celer?’ (the imperial freedman 
in charge of Greek correspondence at Rome). Aristides made a polite 
reply but Plato vanished; he later learned that it was his own guardian 
Hermes who had appeared in that form. Lysias appeared to him as a 
graceful youth while he lay ill. Sophocles appeared in his house and 
made a delightful buzzing noise with his lips; his whole appearance was 
dignified and graceful. Aristides greeted him and asked, ‘Where is your 
brother?’ Sophocles, taken aback, asked, ‘Have I one?’ ‘Why, Aeschylus 
here,’ said Aristides. Outside the house he and Sophocles found a fellow 
sophist lying felled to the ground near the door. 

Once in Smyrna, when a ‘contemptible Egyptian mannikin’ was 
drawing large crowds with his recitals and receiving honours and rich 
gifts from the city councillors, Aristides, who was just outside the town, 
had a dream in which he heard a proclamation: ‘Aristides will recite 
today in the senate-house at the fourth hour.’ On waking he went to the 
senate-house and found it so packed that he could hardly make his way 
through the sea of faces. He came on to the platform and as soon as he 
began the audience swayed to his words, uttered cries unknown before, 
and all of them counted it gain to assign the greatest honours to him. It 
turned out that the Egyptian had performed on the same day and drawn 
an audience of no more than seventeen. That day was the first one of 
modesty for the Egyptian. Again at Smyrna Asclepius ordered him to 
take a meal before performing. The performance was such a success that 
it drew an immediate encore and Aristides was jostled when he tried to 
leave. So he stayed beyond his usual dinner hour to give the second 
performance. He could not have stood this strain without the meal 
beforehand, as he told the audience, which was astonished. 

This success, however, brought its own embarrassments, for so famous 
an orator was expected by the Roman authofities to teach his craft; if he 
did not, they required him to undertake public duties of a burdensome 
kind, for he was also a wealthy landowner. Aristides tells a long story of 
his persecution by enemies who wished him to be thus burdened, and of 
brushes with the authorities, which were successfully concluded with 
the usual help from Asclepius in dreams and oracles. After these inci- 
dents his career was untroubled until he died, perhaps in his seventieth 

ear. 
7 One more such revelation may be mentioned in conclusion. Aristides 
dreamed that he and his fellow worshippers were once singing a paean 
in the temple when the god’s statue, which seemed to have three heads, 
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motioned to the others to go and to him to stay. Exultant and alone, 
Aristides cried ‘One’ and Asclepius replied “Thou art’. This exchange 
of mystic phrases was ‘beyond all human life; it more than compensated 
for all his sickness, and was greater than all favours’. Asclepius promised 
that if Aristides pursued rhetoric he would make him his constant 
companion and above the human condition. Aristides also dreamed that 
he was hailed as Theodorus, a name which in fact he bore for the rest 
of his life. The base of a statue of him discovered at Alexandria bears 
the name Publius Aelius Aristides Theodorus.' A copy, perhaps, of this 


is preserved in the Vatican Library, inscribed ’ApiotiAns Zyvpveos. It. 


represents a grave, bearded figure with a slight frown.? 


* Now in the museum at Verona; published C.I.G. 4679 = Dittenberger, 
0.G.1.8S. ii. 709. 
2 See Bernoulli, Griechische Ikonographie, ii, p. 211. 


THE SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD 


AN extract from Excerpta Vaticana ascribed to Anonymus, De Incredibilibus. 
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RHETORICAL QUESTIONS IN ORATIO 
OBLIQUA 


By £. C. WOODCOCK 


HE following is the rule about rhetorical questions in O.O. which 
is given in most authoritative grammars: 


Questions in the indicative in O.R., if they are part of a continuous 
report of a speech, are put in the infinitive, if they are of the first or 
third person; in the subjunctive, if they are of the second person. 
ie. cur fugio? becomes cur se fugere? cur fugis? becomes cur ille 
fugeret? and cur fugit? becomes cur illum fugere? 


But this rule is based merely on statistics. It is useful as a rough rule- 
of-thumb for Latin composition, but as a guide to the interpretation of 
Latin literature it is worse than useless, because it not only leaves an 
untidy litter of exceptions to puzzle the learner in many passages of 
Caesar and Livy, but, like so many grammar-book rules, it obscures the 
fact that syntactical constructions as well as words and inflexions come 
into use only as channels for the expression of particular notions in the 
human mind. The interaction upon one another of habitual methods of 
expression does cause exceptions to any rule that can be drawn up, and 
consequently the best accounts, such as are given by Kiihner-Stegmann 
(ii, pp. 537 ff.) and Riemann, Syntaxe latine (pp. 446-8), are too com- 
plicated to be of much use to a schoolboy. Nevertheless, an author’s 
choice of construction is normally determined by the notion which he 
wishes to express, and it is of the utmost importance that a student 
should be made to understand that linguistic phenomena are the audible 
or visible results of a people’s effort to think and to express living ideas, 
and not merely a collection of objective data which can be reduced only 
to statistical rules. It is therefore disappointing to find that the new 
Syntaxe latine by Ernout and Thomas (p. 358) gives up Riemann’s 
attempt to distinguish different notions behind the different construc- 
tions of rhetorical questions in O.O. It is true, as Riemann says, 
‘L’usage ici est fort compliqué’, but it is hardly good enough to say, as 
Ernout and Thomas do, ‘Les propositions interrogatives hésitent au 
style indirect entre l’infinitif et le subjonctif’, and to leave it at that. 

The construction of questions that occur in the course of a long in- 
direct report, or in any ‘represented’ speech or thought, depends chiefly 
on the notion which the reporter conceived to have lain behind the 
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original direct question. About half of such questions are merely a lively 
way of bringing home facts to an audience, or, in soliloquy, of marshal- 
ling facts in the mind. They are accordingly expressed in O.O. by the 
accusative and infinitive: O.R. quid est turpius? (meaning nihil est 
turpius); O.O. quid esse turpius? 

Usage is complicated by the formal influence of the ordinary depen- 
dent indirect question clause, which sometimes causes a subjunctive 
clause to be used where we should expect an accusative and infinitive, 
particularly when a governing verb can be easily understood from the 
immediate context. Such examples are often difficult to distinguish from 
those in which the subjunctive is present in its own right, the direct 
question having contained a notion of deliberation, exhortation, or hav- 
ing implied an expression of opinion as to duty, necessity, or possibility: 
O.R. num putatis hoc verum esse? (meaning nolite putare ...); O.O. num 
putarent hoc verum esse? O.R. cur hoc fecit? (meaning non debuit hoc 
facere, or hoc ne fecisset); O.O. cur id fecisset ? 

Allowing for many indeterminate examples, questions in O.O. may 
be divided into the following groups, according to the notion behind 
them: 


A. The question is a real one, either because the answer is not 
obvious to the speaker, or because the speaker is making a rhetori- 
cal point which demands an answer. Often a governing verb can 
be understood out of the immediate context. Such questions are 
expressed in an ordinary subjunctive clause, whatever the person 
of the verb in the original direct question: Livy 5. 22 ‘Litteras ad 
senatum misit: Veios iam fore in potestate populi Romani. quid 
de praeda faciendum censerent?’ (O.R. quid . . . censetis?) 


B. The question is a disguised statement of fact, the answer being 
implied. Such questions are expressed in O.O. by the accusative 
and infinitive, whatever the person of the verb in the original 
direct question. 


C. The question is deliberative, or a veiled exhortation, or implies 
an expression of opinion as to duty, necessity, possibility, or any 
of the notions able to be expressed by the independent subjunc- 
tive. In such cases the construction in O.O. is usually a subjunc- 
tive clause, whatever the person of the verb in the original direct 
question. The subjunctive may be used even when the original 
question was couched in the indicative, so long as one of the above 
notions was contained in it. 
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The following examples of these three types deserve consideration. 


A. Livy 3. 38. 9 ‘nova res mirabundam plebem convertit: quidnam 
incidisset cur ex tanto intervallo rem desuetam usurparent?’ (O.R. 
quidnam incidit ...?) The use of the subjunctive here, instead of quid- 
nam incidisse . . .?, is probably due to the fact that the introductory words 
are practically equivalent to a governing verb (plebs mirabatur). 

The following are similar: Livy 4. 44. 3 ‘furere omnes tribuni plebis 
repulsa suorum incensi: quidnam id rei esset?. . .” (O.R. quidnam id 
rei est?) Id. 6. 36 ‘primores patrum interrogando de singulis fatigabant: 
auderentne postulare ut ipsis plus quingenta iugera habere liceret?’ 
(O.R. audetisne . . .?) 

When the question is remote from any words out of which a governing 
verb can be understood, the accusative and infinitive is sometimes found 
and phrases such as quid attinere . . .? and quid attineret .. .? seem to 
alternate without any obvious distinction in the underlying notion. 
Nevertheless, the following passages suggest that the choice of construc- 
tion is not entirely arbitrary: Livy 38. 59 ‘. . . an non praeter omnium 
oculos tantum auri argentique in triumpho L. Scipionis, quantum non 
decem aliis triumphis, sit latum? . . . id ubi ergo esse regium aurum?’ 
(O.R. an non est latum? . . . id ubi ergo est regium aurum?) The subjunc- 
tive clause an non . . . sit latum? contains an argument of L. Scipio’s 
enemies, which demands an answer. The accusative and infinitive 
id ubi... esse . . .2 contains Nasica’s reply, which is equivalent to a denial 
of possession of the gold. Id. 39. 4 ‘quid ab eo quemquam posse aequi 
exspectare ..? iam de deorum templis, spoliatis in capta urbe, qualem 
calumniam ad pontifices adtulerit?? Here again the infinitive question is 
equivalent to a statement that Aemilius is biased, while the subjunctive 
question implies real puzzlement, and is followed by an attempt to 
answer possible charges. : 


B. Caes. B.G. 5. 28. 6 ‘docebant . . . conventura subsidia; postremo 
quid esse levius aut turpius quam auctore hoste capere consilium?’ 
(O.R. quid est levius ...?) Ibid. 1. 14. 3 ‘Caesar ita respondit: si veteris 
contumeliae oblivisci vellet, num etiam recentium iniuriarum memoriam 
deponere posse?’ (O.R. num... possum? meaning non possum.) Fora ques- 
tion to be reported by the accusative and infinitive immediately after a 
governing verb, as respondit here, is rare. Livy 25. 28 ‘Karthaginiensibus 
pulsis, quam superesse causam Romanis cur non incolumes Syracusas 
esse velint ?’ (O.R. quae superest causa ...? meaning nulla superest causa.) 
Id. 3. 62 ‘quando autem se, si tum non sint, pares hostibus fore?’ (O.R. 
quando pares . . . erimus, si nunc non sumus? meaning nunquam erimus ... .) 
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Livy 3. 39 (M. Horatius Barbatus is denouncing the Decemvirs to their 
face—‘decem Tarquinios appellantem admonentemque . . .-—i.e. he was 
using the second person) ‘cuius illi partis essent, rogitare: populares ?— 
quid enim eos per populum egisse?’ (O.R. quid enim vos per populum 
egistis?) Id. 4. 43. 9 ‘. . . placeret rem publicam opprimi? . . . an bello 
intestino bellum externum propulsaturos?’ (O.R. placet . . . opprimi? 
an . . . propulsabitis? meaning non propulsabitis.) Id. 6. 17. 2 ‘quem 
prope caelestem . . . fecerint, eum pati vinctum in carcere . . . ducere 
animam?’ (O.R. quem . . . fecistis, eum patimini .. .2 But the tone is one 
of remonstrance and the meaning is non debetis pati. One would there- 
fore have expected the subjunctive in 0.0.) Ibid. 39. 7 ‘quae munera 
quando tandem satis grato animo aestimaturos, si spem honoris latoribus 
incidant?’ (O.R. quando . . . aestimabitis, si . . . inciditis? meaning plane 
nunquam . . . aestimabitis.) 

Examples of the accusative and infinitive reporting a question of which 
the verb was in the second person are not so rare as is usually made out. 
The following example is of particular interest: Livy 22. 50. 5 ‘cur enim 
illos, qui se arcessant, ipsos non venire . . .? quia, videlicet, plena hostium 
omnia in medio essent.’ (O.R. cur enim vos . . . ipsi non venitis?) The 
two bodies of Roman survivors after Cannae are exchanging messages 
with a view to effecting a junction. The above reply, which Livy thus 
reports, is an attempt by the recipients of the first message to excuse 
themselves by pointing out an awkward fact. It is, in effect, a comment 
on the situation. Had it been conceived as a remonstrance to the other 
side for not making the attempt themselves, or as an attempt to instigate 
them to do so, Livy would almost certainly have written: cur . . . ipsi non 
venirent? or . . . venissent? ‘Why should they not (have) come them- 
selves?’ 

The above examples are all indirect reports of speeches or messages. 
For rhetorical questions in represented thought (soliloquy), see Livy 
25. 35- 4 ‘imperator ipse, praeterquam quod . . . hostium auctas copias 
sentiebat, coniectura etiam ad suspicionem acceptae cladis . . . pronior 
erat: quonam modo enim Hasdrubalem ac Magonem nisi defunctos suo 
bello sine certamine adducere exercitum potuisse? quomodo autem non 
obstitisse aut ab tergo secutum fratrem ?’ 

The above questions are reported in the accusative and infinitive 
because they are not real questions, but facts or data which Scipio is 
putting together in his mind. 


C. Caes. B.C. 1. 72. 1 ‘Caesar in spem venerat se sine pugna rem 
conficere posse: cur etiam secundo proelio aliquos ex suis amitteret? 
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cur vulnerari pateretur optime de se meritos milites?’ (O.R. cur... 
amittam? cur . . . patiar?—deliberative.) Id. B.G. 5. 29. 5 ‘quis sibi 
persuaderet Ambiorigem ad eiusmodi consilium descendisse?’ (O.R. 
quis sibi persuadeat? which may be either deliberative or potential.) 
Livy 7. 20 ‘eane meritos crederet quisquam hostes repente sine causa 
factos?’ (O.R. credat quisquam . . .?) 

The subjunctive in the above examples is obviously required, because 
it may be conceived to have been used in the original direct question. 
In the following examples the direct question was probably in the 
indicative, but the subjunctive is used in O.O. because they imply an 
expression of opinion as to obligation: Livy 3. 7 ‘. . . totis passim castris 
fremitu orto: quid in deserto agro desides sine praeda tempus tererent?’ 
(O.R. quid . . . terimus? But the underlying notion is ne . . . teramus.) 
Id. 10. 24 ‘quid se id aetatis sollicitassent, si alio duce bellum gesturi 
essent? (O.R. quid me . . . sollicitavistis, si . . . gesturi eratis? But the 
notion is non debuistis me sollicitare.) Caes. B.C. 1. 32. 3 ‘latum (esse) 
ut sui ratio absentis haberetur, ipso consule Pompeio ; qui si improbasset, 
cur ferri passus esset ? si probasset, cur se uti populi beneficio prohibuis- 
set?? In the direct form we should undoubtedly have cur . . . passus 
est? cur . . . prohibuit? But the notion is one of remonstrance. Caesar 
was giving an opinion on unfulfilled past obligation, and meant, in effect, 
non debuit pati, non debuit prohibere—or ne passus esset, ne prohibuisset. 
This accounts for the subjunctives instead of the accusative and infinitive 
in O.O., and they are not parallel to the examples under A above. 

All persons of the direct form are represented among the above 
examples, so that Caesar and Livy had clearly never heard of our 
grammar-book rule. But when a rhetorical question is addressed directly 
to an audience in the second person, it usually contains either a reproach, 
or, more often, a veiled exhortation or prohibition: Livy 10. 13 ‘hic 
terror...omnes in Q. Fabium Maximum. . . etiam recusantem convertit: 
quid se iam senem . . . sollicitarent?’ (Fabius said quid me sollicitatis? 
and meant nolite me sollicitare.) Caes. B.G. 1. 40. 4 ‘si Ariovistus bellum 
intulisset, quid tandem vererentur?’ (Caesar said quid veremini? and 
meant nolite quicquam vereri.) Livy 10. 28 ‘vociferari Decius: quo 
fugerent? quamve in fuga spem haberent?’ (Decius said: quo fugitis? 
quamve . . . spem habetis? But he meant ne quo fugeritis; ne quam... 
spem habueritis.) 

Researchers have drawn up their tables of statistics, discovered that 
examples of the subjunctive representing the second person outnumber 
those of the accusative and infinitive, and elevated this into a meaning- 
less rule. It is better to try to connect a particular form of expression 
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can be reached about this either. Any formula that becomes habitual 
tends to be used more and more thoughtlessly as time goes on, until fine 
distinctions are eventually blurred, and at last new methods of making 
them have to be found. It is difficult to account in any other way for 
the apparent exchanges of notion between the subjunctive and the 
accusative and infinitive in Livy 45. 19: (Attalus is being dissuaded by 
Stratius from intrigues against his brother Eumenes) ‘regnum eorum 
fraterna stare concordia. Attalum vero, quia aetate proximus sit, quis 
non pro rege habeat?. . . quid adtineret vim adferre rei sua sponte mox 
ad eum venturae? . . . sed enimvero quid ad deliberationem dubii 
superesse? utrum enim partem regni petiturum esse, an totum ere- 
pturum?’ If the notions conveyed by the infinitive and the subjunctive 
in these indirect questions had still been distinct in Livy’s mind, he 
would surely have written quem non... habere? . . . quid adtinere . . .? 
sed... quid... superesse? utrum... peteret an. . . eriperet? 


AN ELEGIAC EPIGRAM FROM ERETRIA 


AN inscription on a stele set up by one Timarete in honour of her dead son 
Mnesitheus. Possibly of the fifth century B.c. 
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Histoire de ’Education dans Antiquité. By H. 1. Marrov. Collections 
Esprit. Editions du Seuil, 27 rue Jacob, Paris VI°, 1950. Second edition. 
Pp. 595. English price 18s. net. 


In some measure the title is misleading, for although in his introductory remarks 
Marrou does make certain references to the pre-Greek peoples, to the Egyptians, and 
the successive civilizations of Asia Minor, his narrative quickly passes on to Homer. 
The influence of Greek educational ideas, moreover, is delineated far beyond what is 
normally regarded as the Ancient Period: down to the Byzantines, in fact, and medieval 
times. His main theses are three: the continuity of the Greek tradition; the gradual 
disappearance of physical education per se; and the triumph of Isocrates over Plato. 

Marrou claims that Rome followed the Greek system without deviation, except in 
one particular: the institution of the famous Law Schools. At the same time, he is 
careful to insist that Roman education, when it conformed to the Greek type (for in the 
earliest stages the Greek ideal was essentially chevaleresque, the Roman paysanne), took 
its inspiration from the Hellenistic world, not from the Athens of the fifth century. 
This parallel development he illustrates in great detail, examining the methods of 
instruction in primary and secondary schools, as well as the curriculum in the centres 
of higher education (where both Greek and Roman had the good sense to cultivate the 
‘whole man’ rather than the specialist). He emphasizes in both systems a singular lack 
of understanding of the child-psychology (at least until the Imperial Period), the brutal, 
unimaginative insistence on learning by rote ad nauseam, the curious belief that the 
first seven years were not important (‘cette éducation est tout entiére ordonnée comme 
asa fin vers la formation de l’homme adulte et non vers le développement de |’enfant’— 
how incredible it seems to us!). Cicero, realizing the anomaly of taideia, translates 
‘education’ by humanitas. What Marrou has to say about the wretched abecedarii, and 
about their instructors, cannot fail to interest a modern pedagogue (his examples, for 
instance, of Greek yA@ooa and yaAivoi). In his pages the epheboi spring to life, and 
one is left with a clear and convincing picture of the ancient school. The abiding 
impression, though, must be one of amazement that the Greek and Roman literary 
achievement rested on such a flimsy and unsatisfactory basis. 

The change in the Greek attitude to physical education is indicated in considerable 
detail, from the military training of Homeric times and Sparta (on which the author 
professes himself unable to write without irritation) to the exercices d’assouplissement 
of the Hellenistic age, when athletic education, with the appearance of professional 
sport, usurped less and less time in the syllabus. At Rome circus and amphitheatre 
took the place of palaestra and stadium. Marrou, nevertheless (and here he does not 
agree with some other historians), contends that the juvenes of later times did cultivate 
athletics of a Greek type not of a pre-military nature. 

Much more absorbing is his treatment of the great struggle in Greek (and conse- 
quently Roman) circles between the claims of Plato and Isocrates. His conclusion is 
typically vivid: ‘J’insiste, car la chose importe: en définitive, Isocrate l’a, aux yeux de 
la postérité, emporté sur Platon. La culture classique est essentiellement une formation 
esthétique, artistique, littéraire et non scientifique. Homére est resté |’éducateur de la 
Gréce, les philosophes n’ont pas réussi 4 le chasser hors de la République, ils ont 
méme renoncé a s’y essayer; Euclide n’a pu se substituer 4 lui.’ Hence the neglect of 
mathematical studies in the schools and the triumph of Rhetoric, a result that was 
destined to influence European history to an incalculable extent. 

The illustrations are few, and one (the Linguistic Frontier in the Roman Empire) 
might well have been omitted, for it is neither clear nor particularly useful. The frontis- 
piece (scenes from Greek vases) and photographs of tesserae from Alexandria repre- 
senting methods of digital computation are more interesting. 

Some 450 pages comprise the text, with references (very full) in footnotes. Supple- 
mentary notes and a short bibliography are included in another 100. The volume needs 
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no apologia: it fulfils a definite need, for it covers the whole question exhaustively and 
yet with admirable lucidity. The author is objective, invigorating, critical, and often 
original ; he is never dull. The reader is constantly made aware of the bonds that unite 
us with the past (there is a singularly modern touch, for instance, in the little bilingual 
manuals known as the Hermeneumata Pseudodositheana). The range of the book is 
extraordinary, but from Homer to Christian reactions (quid Athenae Hierosolymis?) the 
picture is one of harmony and balance—no mean feat. If Marrou, in one particular 
(his description of post-Lycurgan Sparta), cannot write with dispassionate equanimity, 
it is because he himself has suffered at the hands of a totalitarian régime. The book is 
dedicated to a young friend and scholar who died in the French struggle against the 
Nazis during the Occupation. E. R. A. S. 


Aristainetos: Erotische Briefe. Translated by A. Lesky. Artemis-Verlag, 
Ziirich, 1951. Pp. 192. Fr. 12.80. 


The recent Loeb edition of the letters of Alciphron, Aelian, and Philostratus brought 
the best works of the pseudo-epistolographers of the Second Sophistic within the range 
of the general reader for the first time. Professor Albin Lesky has now followed this 
up with an elegant German translation of the letters of Aristainetos, with which most 
writers on Greek literature are content to close their histories. 

Readers of Alciphron will recognize the same preoccupation with fourth-century 
erotic themes and Typenkomédie, but they will find little in the later author which 
is not treated less artlessly in the earlier, or by the latter’s contemporary, Lucian. 

Many of the letters are as banal and epigrammatic in character as the Middle and 
New Comedy themes from which they derive the major part of their inspiration. But 
it is the less obvious substratum of older literary material that Professor Lesky con- 
siders important and is at pains to reveal. 

Not all the letters are equally flat—some contain instances of genuine humour—but 
few merit serious study in themselves. A novel feature of the book is the addition of 
photographic illustrations drawn mainly from well-known vases and statues of the 
classical and Hellenistic periods. These add a welcome touch of realism to what is 
often at best but dull reading. There is an important appendix on the Greek text, 
as well as a full introduction and commentary. This little work is beautifully printed 
and produced, and every scholar will want it for his shelves. 5. Ose 
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(* denotes that a book is specially recommended for school libraries; ** that it is 
suitable for advanced students only ; ¢ signifies a book for the non-Greek reader.) 


Literature 


*The People of Aristophanes" is concerned primarily, not with the characters of the 
Old Comedy (which Professor Ehrenberg limits to the period 455-385), but with the 
Demos of Attica. The author sets out with the intention of discovering what kind of 
people lived there, and he uses the comedies as his evidence. The result of this attempt 
is an extremely interesting book, well written and well annotated, at times provocative, 
never dull. E. dilates on the position of slaves (who, he thinks, did not play so great a 
part in Athenian economic life as is generally believed), of metics, and of citizens of 
all classes. Somewhat surprisingly he declares that the great mass of the people, the 
middle class, so to speak, ‘had the remains of a class above them and none below. For 
the dregs of the populace, even the paid day-labourers, were—at least before the general 
impoverishment after the war—not so numerous that they could be counted as a 
distinct class’ (p. 145). Not everyone will agree with that. The distinction between 
KatrnAos and Eytopos is stressed at some length (E. holds that the former were engaged 
in internal, the latter in foreign, trade), and his remarks on banausic professions in 
general are worthy of note. Those who consciously use modern terms to explain the 


* By Victor Ehrenberg. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1951. Second Edition. Pp. 
xx+418, with numerous illustrations. 30s. net. 
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economic conditions of the Ancients should find much food for thought in this book 
(E. incidentally himself speaks of the bourgeoisie and of dames des halles, which appear 
somehow out of place). The plates, and the notes on them, are admirable and, despite 
the author’s modest claims, most useful. *Greek Literature for the Modern Reader' 
begins, very sensibly, with the historical and religious background of the Ancient 
World. Professor Baldry points out that the non-Greek reader (and this book presup- 
poses no knowledge of the Classics whatever) will meet with much that is strange. In 
order to ‘get the atmosphere’, as it were, he asks and answers nine questions (e.g. How 
was Greek Literature produced? Were the Greeks primitive or modern? What part 
does religion play in Greek Literature?). It is an introduction and admittedly incom- 
plete (the orators, for instance, are most briefly discussed), but B.’s style has a charm 
of its own and I can think of few works of this genre that will give more pleasure. But 
when he writes ‘in an age that knew nothing of representative government’ (referring 
to the fourth century), is he strictly correct? A most valuable addition to Hellenica is 
*Medieval and Modern Greek Poetry,” an anthology that bears witness not only to the 
fertility but also to the genuine taste of the post-Classical period (a negative term that 
barely does justice to the Byzantines and their successors under Frankish and Turkish 
domination, or to the Greeks of the modern schools). Professor Trypanis has written 
a concise introduction of some 60 pages, summarizing the political and literary de- 
velopments from A.D. 330, and it is good to note that he concludes with hope for the 
future: Greek poetry has once again ‘achieved a universal validity, a European signifi- 
cance’. Professor D. L. Page’s inaugural lecture, delivered in Cambridge last year, is 
published under the title **A New Chapter in the History of Greek Tragedy.? His sub- 
ject is the Gyges-fragment recently discovered at Oxyrhynchus and he discusses at 
some length the problem of date, preferring the earlier estimate (some contemporary 
of Aeschylus and Phrynichus) to the hypothesis that some Alexandrian of the fourth 
century produced an archaizing work. 


History 


*ABnvaicv TloAitela. The Constitution of the Athenians* (By the Old Oligarch and by 
Aristotle) is a translation, with notes and bibliography. Stecchini concludes that the 
Old Oligarch was Thucydides the son of Melesias, and dates his speech to the second 
half of 431, when some Athenians and Archidamus were still hoping for peace. The 
introduction is rather obscured by the author’s anxiety to show that most previous 
commentators are inadequate. His notes are few, but occasionally he deals exhaustively 
with difficulties in the text or with questions of history. A careful and scholarly work 
(though Delos and Lesbos are obviously confused on p. 32). The Teaching of Pre- 
History in Schools’ embodies some eminently practical ideas, with the outline of a 
syllabus. Clear, concise, direct. +*The Destruction and Resurrection of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum’ is an excellent book, not only because of the magnificence of the numerous 
plates, but because Corti has given us for the first time a popular and yet comprehen- 
sive summary. If one may offer some friendly criticism, it is this: possibly too much 
space is devoted to the personal history of excavators or their patrons—we would 
welcome more information about the intimate arrangements, the domestic antiquities 
of these sites. It is interesting to hear that the Roman necessarium was often over-near 
the kitchen, but what was it like, and how many houses were equipped with it? The 


* By H. C. Baldry. Cambridge University Press, 1951. Pp. ix+321. 18s. net. 

* By C. A. Trypanis. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1951. Pp. Ixiii+285. 21s. net. 

> By D. L. Page. Cambridge University Press, 1951. Pp. 46. 2s. net. 

* By Livio Catullo Stecchini. The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois, 1950. Pp. 112. 
No price stated. 

5 By Dina Portway Dobson, Historical Association, 1950. George Philip & Son, 
Ltd., London. Pp. 22. 15s. 6d. to non-members (15. 7d. post free). 

° By Egon Caesar Conte Corti. Routledge & Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1951. Pp. x+220, 
with 32 half-tone illustations. 25s. net. 
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struggle between senatorial tradition and new forces from outside Italy (in this case 
typified by the Emperor Valentinian I and his Pannonian courtiers) is described in 
Professor Alféldi’s latest book.’ Vigorous, lively, and well documented, it is not by 
any means unrelated in its subject-matter to similar problems facing the modern 
world in, say Africa. The notes are extensive and the author conveniently quotes his 
authorities in full—a helpful practice—when texts are hard to come by. A worthy 
successor to The Conversion of Constantine and Pagan Rome, which was itself acclaimed 
as the work of a great scholar. Padova Romana’ tells the story of the city from the 
earliest times to the Christian era. Primarily it is an archaeological study, illustrated 
with plans and over seventy plates, with copious notes, and a full bibliography. The 
photographs are very fine. No less magnificent are the illustrations in two other 
Italian books, both scholarly works of great archaeological interest.*:* 


School Texts 


The revised edition of A New Introduction to Greek’ incorporates many good ideas: 
the student reads Greek authors from the beginning and is soon acquainted with the 
poets; the grammar is built up in a logical sequence; in the course of the book most of 
the great names of Greek literature are mentioned and some comment is made on them; 
there are fine illustrations, with notes; the reading matter is profitable and suitable for 
memorizing. It is a pity that the authors give the unusual dAcizav for tAdoowv, but the 
vocabulary is otherwise chosen well. *Kepos® is more comprehensive, has the same 
virtues (but without accents!), and avoids éAcizwv. Like Teach Yourself Greek, the 
material of which it uses, Kepos is intended to suit the adult student or the sixth- 
former, but the authors have done their job with such skill that younger pupils could 
use the book with profit. Certainly it is an attractive volume. A Grammar of Modern 
Greek’ provides a brief introduction to demotic, on a phonetic basis. From the start 
the reader is encouraged to make up whole clauses and sentences, with the help of an 
educated Greek to correct the pronunciation, so that he may quickly acquire some 
facility in the language. Phonetic forms are usually (but not often enough) accompanied 
by the literary form. A useful addendum, but not a substitute for the conventional 
grammar. A new edition of Sidgwick’s Introduction to Greek Prose Composition® is 
most welcome. Dr. Mountford has enlarged the vocabulary and modified some of the 
notes; otherwise little alteration has been made. It remains one of the best books of 
its kind. 


? **4 Conflict of Ideas in the Late Roman Empire. By Andrew Alféldi. Translated 
by Harold Mattingly. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1952. Pp. vii+151. 18s. net. 

? Padova Romana. By Cesira Gasparotto. ‘L’Erma’ di Bretschneider, Roma, 1951. 
Pp. 191. No price stated. 

3 Lo Scultore del Grande Bassorilievo con la Danza delle Menadi in Tolemaide di 
Cirenaica. By Giacomo Caputo. Monografie di Archeologia Libica, I. ‘L’Erma’ di 
Bretschneider, Roma, 1948. Pp. 33, with 16 plates. No price stated. 

* Il ‘Palazzo delle Colonne’ in Tolemaide di Cirenaica. By Gennaro Pesce. Mono- 
grafie di Archeologia Libica, II. ‘L’Erma’ di Bretschneider, Roma, 1950. Pp. 119, 
with numerous plates and illustrations. No price stated. 

5 By A. H. Chase and H. Phillips. Harvard University Press, 1949. Pp. x+186. 
25s. net from Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 

© Kepos. Greek in Two Years. By F. Kinchin Smith and T. W. Melluish. E.U.P., 
London, 1951. Pp. 298, with illustrations. 9s. 6d. net. 

7 By Julian Pring. University of London Press, 1950. Pp. 127. 10s. 6d. net. 

8 By A. Sidgwick. Revised by J. F. Mountford. Longmans, Green & Co., 1951. 
Pp. xv+294. 12s. 6d. net. 
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NOTES ON SUPPLEMENTARY PLATES 
CXITI-CXVI 


Many readers have asked us to reproduce some of the Plates which appeared 
in Greece and Rome before the war and are now out of print. It is hoped that 
they will be found useful by the teachers of today. 


PLATE CXIII 


The harbour of Munychia at Peiraieus. View from south-west. On left the 
hill of Munychia. In background the bay of Phaleron. 


PLATE CXIV 


Site of Epidaurus from north-west. Theatre top left. Directly below are the 
modern museum and the ruins of the Catagogium or hotel. To right and a 
little lower ruins of a square building—the Gymnasium. On right, just 
beyond modern road, the Stadium. A little below corner of road are the 
circular foundations of the Tholos, a building of unknown purpose (fourth 
century B.c.). A little to left of Tholos is the ground-plan of a rectangular 
building, appearing mainly white on the photograph: the temple of Asclepios, 
patron deity of the sanctuary. Smaller white rectangle immediately above 
marks the great altar. Long building in two stages just in front of the temple 
and the Tholos was colonnade where visitors slept who came to Asclepios for 
miraculous cures or dream oracles. 


PLATE CXV 

1. Denarius of Faustus Sulla, c. 50 B.c. Obv. Diana. Rev. Bocchus giving 
up Jugurtha to Sulla. 

2. Den. of L. Aemilius Buca, 44 B.c. Obv. Venus. Rev. The Moon visits 
Sulla in a dream at Nola (87) and gives him thunder to defeat his enemies. 

3. Aureus of Pompey, Rome. Obv. Africa, in elephant skin. Rev. Pompey’s 
triumph. 

4. Den. of P. Crassus, Rome, 56 B.c. Obv. Venus. Rev. Knight and horse 
(triumvir’s son raised cavalry for Parthian War). 

5. Den. of L. Hostilius Saserna, Rome, c. 48 B.c. Obv. Vercingetorix (?) and 
Gallic shield. Rev. Gallic chariot. 

6. Den. of M. Mettius, Rome, 44 B.c. Obv. Laureate Caesar. Rev. Venus 
Victrix. 

7. Aur. of M. Aemilius Lepidus, struck by L. Regulus, 42 B.c. Obv. 
Lepidus. Rev. Vestal Aemilia. 

8. Aur. of Brutus, struck by his legate Costa, in East, 43 B.c. Obv. L. 
Brutus, the first cos. Rev. Brutus the Liberator. 


9. Den. of Brutus, in East, 43 B.c. Obv. Brutus. Rev. Cap of Liberty and 
daggers; EID.MAR. 
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48 NOTES ON SUPPLEMENTARY PLATES 


10. Den. of Cassius, 42 B.c. Obv. Libertas. Rev. Crab holding stern orna- 
ment, diadem, and rose. Ref. to Cassius’ naval victory near Cos, 
Rhodians offered him diadem. 

11. Den. of Antony, struck by L. Antonius, his brother, cos. 41 B.c. Obv, 
Antony. Rev. Fortuna Primigeneia (of Praeneste) with cornucopiae. 

12, 13. Den. of Sextus Pompeius, Sicily, 37 B.c. 12. Obv. Pharos of Mes- 
sana. Rev. Scylla and rudder. 13. Obv. Sext. Pompeius with dolphin 
and trident. Rev. warship. 

14. Aur. of M. Antonius, East, 40 B.c. Obv. Antony. Rev. Octavia. 

15. Den. of M. Antonius, East, 33-31 B.c. Obv. Antony, victor over Armenia, 
Rev, Cleopatra. 

16. Aur. of Augustus, Asia Minor, c. 20 B.c. Obv. Augustus. Rev. Capri- 
cornus (his natal sign). SIGNIS PARTHICIS RECEPTIS. 


PLATE CXVI 

1. Sestertius of Vespasian, Rome, A.D. 71. Rev. Victorious emperor; 
Judaea mourning by palm-tree. JUDAEA CAPTA SC. Celebrates fall 
of Jerusalem. 

2, 3- Sestertii of Domitian, Rome, c. a.D. 87. 2. Rev. German man and 
woman by trophy amid captured arms. GERMANIA CAPTA S C, 
Victory over Chatti. 3. Rev. Domitian pardoning German suppliant. 

4. Sest. of Trajan, Rome, c. A.D. 107. Rev. Danuvius casts down Dacia. 
SP Q R OPTIMO PRINCIPI SC. Bridging of the Danube. 

5. Sest. of Hadrian, Rome, c. A.D. 135. Rev. Britannia on guard. 

6. Sest. of Hadrian, Rome, c. A.D. 127. Rev. Roma, with aegis of Minerva, 
holding victory and cornucopiae. 

7,8. Sest. of Hadrian, Rome, c. A.D. 135. 7. Rev. Hadrian addresses 
signiferi. EXERCITUS SYRIACUS SC. 8. Rev. Hadrian raises kneeling 
Gallia. RESTITUTORI GALLIAE S C. 

g. Sest. of Antoninus Pius, Rome, A.D. 143. Rev. Britannia on globe above 
waves. 

10. Gold medallion of Constantius I Chlorus, Treviri, c. A.D. 197. Ob. 
Constantius. Rev. Londinium welcomes emperor after victory over 
rebel Allectus. 


Plates CXIII-CXIV were originally produced by the courtesy of the 
Aéro-Club de Gréce and of Mr. E. Seraf of Athens. The notes on these 
Plates are substantially those of Mr. R. M. Cook. 
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